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«HANNS SACHS 1881-1947 


We are assembled today in honor of the memory of a 
friend, scientist, teacher, whose loss the Psychoanalytic So- 
ciety of Boston sincerely deplores. On the morning of 
January 10th, on his 66th birthday, Hanns Sachs didn’t take 
his pen again to continue writing, the typewriter of his 
faithful sister, Olga, stopped ticking, and his nephew, the 
lawyer-artist, didn’t get any more the guiding advice of his 
uncle. His students in midst of their training were deprived 
of their analyst. 

Hanns Sachs was aware of the nearness of his death, but 
he didn’t stop working. He followed the example of his 
beloved teacher, Freud, whom he helped building up the 
analytic edifice for more than 30 years, since he had met him 
in 1904. At that time, Hanns Sachs was a lawyer like his 
father who came from the Sudeten country, then a part of 
the Hapsburg monarchy, a country where the Jews were 
the ardent fighters for German culture, wishing, dreaming 
and thinking that they were one of them. Hanns had been 
bred in this dream-world from infancy, a world of beauty 
which one can find only in art and poetry, in the all-embrac- 
ing world of aesthetics—the aesthetics which concerns the 
relation of intuition to expression and the manner of the 
transition from the one to the other—the aesthetics, of 
which art is the very mediator, because it arises from pure 
intuition, pure of all eritical references to reality or un- 
reality of these images, of which it is woven. Artistic 
thinking and feeling was the spirit of the family, in which 
Hanns grew up. An older sister wrote novels, and his 12- 
year old older brother, Otto, wrote plays. Otto’s interest 
in dreams and in the meaning of dreams was well known 
in the family. This interest he expressed before Freud’s 
dream theory was published. Otto died when Hanns was 
16 years old. It was Hanns, the artist, who had already 
translated some ballads of Kipling, and who then was fas- 
cinated by Freud’s dream interpretation which influenced 
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4 FELIX DEUTSCH 


him to become his follower. He followed him like a guiding 
star, knowing, ‘‘a man never mounts so high as when he 
does not know where he is going.’’ In Freud, he saw his 
leader, and in another Otto, Otto Rank, his companion of 
his life work. He knew the only way to make important 
discoveries is to have one’s ideas exclusively focused on one 
central interest, used as a means of life liberation. In 
analysis he hoped to find the answer how to unite art and 
science. Art is not natural science, because natural science 
is historical facts classified and so made abstract. Art, as 
he wrote, is a social agent insofar as it binds people to- 
gether, makes a unit out of an unorganized mass. Science, 
or better freedom of science, meant to him that anyone who 
wishes it may arrive at his own opinion on every question 
imaginable without being restricted in his choice of sources 
of information or forms of research and may try to convince 
others who are willing to listen to him. Under the tutelage 
of Freud, he hoped to find his freedom and to find the friends 
who would work with him. Co-operation among scientists 
in the form of research by discussion, as he wrote, can only 
be fruitful when all participants agree upon fundamental 
principles. Therefore he devoted himself to analysis for 
its own sake, trying to keep his work strictly impersonal. 
His private life he kept secret even to Freud and Otto Rank. 
When Otto Rank sacrificed one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of analysis, he didn’t hesitate to give up his best 
friend for the sake of analysis. 

Because of this need, never to give himself away, Sachs 
had reason to think that Freud did not find in him some of 
those qualities which he valued highly and which he found 
in Ferenezi and Rank, qualities which lead to spontaneous 
intimacy. What Freud highly appreciated in Sachs was 
his loyalty, their common interests in art and literature, the 
lack of ambition and competition with him. Sachs found 
himself more than fully rewarded when Freud told him 
once that he could judge the ability and psychological in- 
sight of an analyst best by seeing how he handles the inter- 
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pretation of a dream. With admirable consistency, Sachs 
devoted his studies to the exploration of the unconscious 
world of the dream. One of his first papers was an inter- 
pretation of a dream of Bismark, then dream representations 
of awakening anal stimuli, and the description of an absurd 
dream. Later followed his monograph on ‘‘day dreams in 
common’’. Here he tried to show how the day dream be- 
comes transformed into an artistic production, and how the 
poet differs from a neurotic, from a criminal, and from a 
leader of a mass. He points out the relationship between 
the conscience and its need for discharge on one hand, and 
the narcissism on the other hand, which wards off the guilt 
feeling by acting it out in the creation of work. He analyzes 
especially two works of art in which their authors show 
signs of inhibited productivity. It was Schiller’s ‘‘The 
Haunted Man’’ and Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest’’. 

It was due to his and Rank’s interest in art that the 
journal, ‘‘Imago’’, was founded in 1912. This name was 
chosen from a novel of Spiteler who in this poetic story 
ealls ‘‘Imago’’ a love figure, re-appearing from the repres- 
sion, a figure which enters first disguised as rejection and 
contempt, then breaks through in a dream and through 
conversion into the somatic sphere, until it becomes finally 
conscious again. This journal became the recipient of the 
most valuable work in applied analysis, a cornerstone of 
art, literature, and religion. Next to Freud, Rank, Reich, 
Hitschman, Storfer and others, Sachs himself published 
there his valuable contributions of analysis of art, poetry 
and literature. When this journal was suppressed in 
Europe in 1938, Sachs brought it to life again here 
in the States. In 1939 he asked Freud whether he agrees 
with the re-publication of this journal, which Freud 
greeted wholeheartedly, and consented to become its 
editor. However, the American ‘‘Imago’’ lost its editor 
before the publication of its first issue. Sachs wrote: 
‘““‘We cannot look out for another one to replace him. 
Men of his stamp appear only at long intervals in 
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the history of mankind. Our aim can be no other than to 
keep the flame alive which he lighted and to try as best 
we can to continue in his spirit the science which he founded 
and developed.’’ In the ‘‘Imago’’, he published his fas- 
cinating studies ‘‘Beauty, Life and Death’’, and the paper 
on ‘‘The Measure in Measure for Measure’’. Again he tried 
to find the answer to the question—‘‘ What is beauty?”’ ‘‘By 
what psychic process and in which peculiar psychic situa- 
tion, or under the influence of what specific emotional re- 
action does the sensation which is recognized as that of 
beauty emerge in the mind of an individual. He thought 
the psychological aspect of beauty is a sensation which like 
all of them, get into consciousness, directly and immediately 
without the need of words and therefore defies words, de- 
scriptions and definitions.’”’ When asked then—what is 
this beauty one is talking about—there is no better answer, 
as he wrote, than by quoting the naive country girl in one 
of Nestroy’s comedies. ‘‘ Well, if this is beauty, all I can 
say—it is beautiful indeed.’’ Not how to understand 
beauty is the difficulty, but how to be able to sense it. Who- 
ever has known the experience of beauty in full becomes 
for a while, sometimes forever, indifferent to reality and 
its canon of rules. Who has gazed with his eyes on beauty 
is no more fit for any earthly duty. 

The creative activity of the mind in reacting to beauty, 
in producing beauty, represents the highest form of psychic 
life in which all its parts, the id, ego and super-ego are 
coordinated. Life and death both have to be present for 
the creation of even the slightest, most superficial bit of 
beauty, because beauty holds life and death. The presence 
of death makes itself felt in the sadness of beauty which 
in its fullness is more than ordinary mortals are able to face 
in their every day life. ‘‘ Beauty is like dancing, but dancing 
to the tune of death.’’ 

It must have been this insatiable search for beauty 
which made Hans Sachs the indefatigable reader which he 
was since the earliest childhood. In his book on the creative 
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unconscious, he points it out as if speaking of himself, that 
the infantile fantasy life, shaping and re-shaping itself in 
the various stages of the development of the scientific mind, 
exercises the same influence on the search for truth as it 
does on the artist’s quest for beauty. Again here he ex- 
plores the funcamental problems of aesthetics, dealing with 
the creative art, starting from day dreams as the most com- 
mon form of fantasy to find the answer to the eternal 
question—‘* What is beauty?’’ Already in 1914, in his paper 
on the theme, ‘‘Death and the Homeward Voyage of the 
Soul’’, and 30 years later in his paper on ‘‘ Measure in Meas- 
ure for Measure’’, he made it clear: ‘‘to understand beauty, 
we ourselves must be beautiful. We are all sinners; even 
the highest and purest judge is not higher than the villain 
whom he judges. We are sinners all, but impotent sinners, 
deceivers deceived by our own passions. Condemning each 
other, we are like an angry ape. But not justice, mercy 
alone may bring some rays of light into the abyssmal dark- 
ness. If this measure is applied, the pardon of the sinner 
in ‘‘Measure for Measure’’, which seems such a flagrant 
injustice, is not irony but really and truly measure for 
measure.”’ 

That had to be the last conclusion of the poetic mind 
of Hans Sachs in his pursuit of happiness, if he should have 
been able to live up to the high demands of his master, 
Freud, on morals. Ernest Jones, in the funeral oration for 
Freud, when he paid his last respect to him, quoted a re- 
mark of Freud in a letter to James Putnam. ‘‘I consider 
morals as something that need no special injunction; all 
considered, I never committed an act of meanness in my 
life.’ Sueh a world of purity is not an earthly world. It 
can only be found in art and poetry. Therefore Sachs 
turned io the art of words, analyzing poetry and literary 
works of art. The art of words, as he says, has two com- 
ponents: one represents the repressed wishes of the author 
to which in eliminating his own person, he gives form to 
fantasies which appeal to the unconscious of his audience 
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without bringing it into conflict with their super-ego. The 
emotional reaction which he produces in them means an 
involuntary criticism that their own repressed wishes are 
the same as his, and in this way, they are brought out of 
isolation. His guilt feeling doesn’t make him feel any 
longer an outcast, but becomes a bond between him and all 
those who lent him a willing ear. The other component is 
the beauty he gives to his work, as a narcissistic compensa- 
tion for his self-elimination. 

Sachs himself had the creative mind. He, like the poet, 
transferred the expression of his unconscious drives, to- 
gether with his need of narcissistic satisfaction, from his 
own person to the things he produced. In this way Sachs 
could remain impersonal. The creator of an impersonal 
artistic production aims not only to get a transient permis- 
sion of the super-ego for an otherwise forbidden act, but 
aims to live forever in a world of peace of mind, granted 
after the super-ego is reconciled. 

Sachs wished always to be only an artist. ‘‘The artist 
is tied with feelings to the people. He depends on the emo- 
tional influence of his work on the masses because in it, he 
finds the relief of his unconscious guilt feelings, the reward 
for the sacrifice of his narcissistic satisfaction, ,which is too 
strongly undermined by guilt feelings. In his work, the 
artist disguises this ego.’’ Such were the words of the 
artist Sachs. It was only consistent that in the eulogy to 
Freud’s 70th birthday, he said: what he praised most in 
Freud is that he disappeared behind his work and tried to 
avoid personally to be admired. 

There was one personality trait intimately related to 
the artistic mind of Sachs, and that was that of humor, which 
he could express so heart-warmingly. In humor, he said, 
paraphrasing Freud, the ego finds the reconciliation with 
the super-ego. The mechanism of this reconciliation con- 
sists in a certain willingness of the super-ego to turn into 
the protector of the ego, instead of being his critic. In this 
way Sachs could allow himself to be personal. 
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It would be a very one-sided appreciation of the service 
Sachs rendered to analysis, if we did not throw some light 
on what he contributed to clinical analysis and to the 
technique of analysis. In 1918, at a meeting of the Psycho- 
analytic Association in Budapest, Sachs was suddenly 
stricken by a severe hemoptysis. He had to go to Switzer- 
land to restore his health, and had to leave Vienna. There 
he began his work as training analyst until he was called— 
in 1921—to Berlin in this capacity, where the first Pscho- 
analytic Institute was established at that time. There he 
stayed as teacher until 1932. He wrote scores of. articles 
about theory and technique of analysis, about acting out 
in analysis and many papers concerning observations in 
analytical practice. His ideas concerning the correlation 
between theory and technique of analysis he formulated 
already in 1925 in the International Journal of Psychoanal- 
ysis. He agreed that the technique of free associations 
alone can result in a change of some libidinal elements. The 
repression can be forced to retreat and to give way to a 
new emerging pre-conscious idea, and to other relatively 
highly-charged thought complexes, but he conceded that 
the technique of associations alone cannot bring about a 
dynamic change of the personality. This can only happen 
through interpretation which breaks down the barrier of 
repression on the point of the least resistance. ‘‘However, 
as for the practical issue, which for the therapist is the 
beginning and the end of everything,’’ he wrote, ‘‘we must 
not forget that we will meet our patient’s real and ultimate 
wishes empty handed. We may be able after a careful, 
painful and difficult study of his personality to show him 
when and where and why he has turned the wrong corner, 
and to point out to him the right direction for his search 
for happiness. With great luck we can set his feet on the 
right way, but we cannot go with him as his guide and 
companion on this way until he actually reaches the gate 
of happiness.’’ 

In his practical application of analysis, he stood on the 
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well-proved ground of technique, as it was taught by Freud. 
He stood on this ground faithfully and with conviction. He 
didn’t do it, and never claimed to do it as a physician. He 
did it as a psychologist. He came to the conclusion re- 
garding psychotherapy that ‘‘if we hold ourselves aloof, 
as good scientists ought to do, from the regression to magic, 
from compromising and juggling, from obscuring the issue 
in order to do some fishing in troubled waters, then we are 
bound to admit that we are just beginners, or pioneers, to 
use a softer term. After having given up the vain-glorious 
attitude of the miracle workers, we find that we are far 
from achieving what we want and ought to do. There is 
still a long struggle ahead of us until we become as free 
from pre-scientific bias as the other natural scientists. Yet 
we must fight our own battles without imitating their ad- 
vanced methods in trying to speak their more perfect 
language. Our problems are of a different order and demand 
their own proper methods in their expression by inde- 
pendent terms. All of that we have got to develop.’’ That 
was the essence of his paper on ‘‘Psychotherapy and the 
Pursuit of Happiness’’. 

There was a pessimistic vein regarding his belief in 
the psychotherapeutic effect of analysis. However, he 
believed in the power of the properly-applied psychoanalytic 
technique in which the interpretation for the conquest of 
the resistance plays the main role next to the power of the 
transference, and the transformation of the unconscious 
experiences into the consciousness. 

Sachs wrote until the last day of his life. He left a 
paper on training analysis which will be published soon, 
and a book summing up what Sachs thought about mankind. 
Sachs was an ardent admirer of the power of the mind. He 
kept out of politics of any kind, but he became a true ad- 
mirer of American democracy. He was not attracted by 
medicine. That makes it understood that he did not par- 
ticipate in the group activities any more, when he feared 
analysis would be turned over to medicine. In this re- 
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spect, he stoud faithfully with his master, Freud, who also 
tried to prevent that analysis should submerge in medicine. 
Hans Sachs was not a fighter. He was beauty-conscious, 
beauty-minded, and he knew only one weapon; that was 
that of the intellect, that of the mind. But with this weapon, 
he knew how to hit hard, without fear and without retreat. 
His memory will be unextinguishable in the mind of our 
group. 

Felix Deutsch 
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AT THE GATES OF HEAVEN* 
HANNS SACHS 


The efforts and exploits of the men of action lie before 
the world’s eyes like an open book and whoever thinks it 
worth his while can decipher what they were, did, and what 
they were compelled to leave undone. It is not so with 
those whose attainments and adventures belong to the inner 
world which they built up; to judge how far they succeeded 
is a perplexing task even if they have told us a great deal 
about themselves, as the poets and artists among them, in- 
tentionally or not, are bound to do. To an outsider, when 
he tries to explore them, these private worlds are labyrinths 
which make him lose his direction and never get to the 
center. 

Poets, philosophers, prophets, scientists and other 
dreamers have an indirect influence and history which is 
more lasting than the one the greatest men of action can 
boast of. Their imprint on their own epoch may be slight, 
but it becomes more marked with the passing of time; their 
inner experiences have more intense consequences than 
historical events and their dreams outweigh and outlive the 
_mightiest deeds. 

The strong appeal that they have for mankind is due 
to the promise of a new way toward inner freedom which 
they hold out. Yet only a small number of them have proved 
strong and free enough to fulfill their promise. The teach- 
ing that flowed out from the others was not the pure wine 
of their dreams but a strongly adulterated, artificial pro- 
duct, a compromise between the freedom of the spirit and 
a strictly controlled, rigid Ego. The outcome had to move 
on tortuous lines in order to avoid certain prohibited 
regions. Their message became involved and self-contra- 
dictory: partly it was the good message — evangel — of 
liberation, partly an enticement into slavery. They made 
their personal inhibitions become general laws; after liber- 


*Chapter IV from an unpublished book. 
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ating one hand, they forged new shackles for the other. 

These tortured spirits become the predestined leaders 
whenever history takes a sudden turning. The sharpest 
corner that ever occurred was the transition in regard to 
the outlook on life and death from the wisdom of antiquity 
to the new stand taken by Christian ethics. The old world 
had a modest attitude to these problems; it didn’t admit 
that the individual had a personal claim for duration in 
face of the Universe. Men didn’t think that their Ego was 
something so grandiose and extraordinary that the world 
couldn’t do without it. They accepted its extinction, with 
certain reservations about the preservation of the remains 
of the body and a shadowy, indiscriminate existence of the 
soul somewhere in the underworld. Individual life was in 
the present, not in the past, not in the future. The new 
pride in which the sinking antiquity sought consolation 
for the loss of its beauty and vigor, made the indelibility 
of the Ego the center of the order of the universe; conse- 
quently new, enormous, hardly bearable responsibilities 
were created. ‘‘Pride must suffer constraint’’ says the old 
proverb and the awareness that every step in life was bound 
to have irremediable consequences through all eternity, led 
to a hitherto unknown strictness in human — or often in- 
human — behavior. 

The most moving spectacle that humanity has to offer 
is to see one of the loftiest and most cruelly tortured of 
these spirits at work, liberating and enslaving a few humble 
contemporaries and an interminable procession of later 
generations, the end of which is not yet in sight. In his 
vain striving after inner freedom this spirit became the 
originator of a truly world-shaking event, the first and 
greatest missionary of newborn Christianity. His impulses 
molded the movement and gave it the strength to conquer. 
Possessing, like most tortured souls, a profound, intuitive 
insight into the mind, he aroused forces of which hitherto 
nobody had suspected that they existed. 

Saul, the pious Jew of the tribe of Benjamin, born in 
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Tarsus, calling himself Paul to make it known to everyone 
that he was entitled to the rights of a Roman citizen, had 
thirsted after the waters of life for a long time. He searched 
for them with all the zeal of an ardent mind, devoted to a 
single purpose. First by acquiring wisdom in the ways of 
the eager student — yet he had remained thirty; then by 
strict obedience in fulfilling the letter of the law — and 
had found it was in vain; then by cruelty and ruthlessness 
against those who slighted the law — and it had given him 
nothing but a heavy heart. And then, where he had never 
expected it, he found what was to become his life — on the 
road of Damascus. 

He had always felt that sweetness of life and _ its 
riches, the happiness and the peace and most precious of 
all, the perfect inner freedom was in store for him, that it 
was more than an idle dream. But whenever he had tried 
to hold them, these blessings had eluded his grasp. A case 
of the open doors* again, but a very special case. He longed 
for freedom and the true life with a desire which nothing 
eould weaken and cried out for it with a voice which is 
still heard over the centuries. (For instance: Romans 
VIII 21). Im the fire of his frenzy the multiform aspects 
of the problems which confuse the ordinary observer, were 
finally melted down to one pair of opposites. 

At the one end stood death. All mortals, presumably 
beginning at the cell-stage, show a deep aversion against 
personal extinction, against the tearing down of their struc- 
ture. With mankind this antipathy has become an anxiety ; 
other organisms, including the highest developed animal 
forms, know neither what they are trying to avoid nor that 
their attempts are in vain. In homo sapiens the idea of 
death became explicit, a part of his consciousness that was 
steadfastly rejected by his Unconscious. He reacted by 
creating more or less satisfactory phantasies of continued 
existence. 


*An allusion to an earlier chapter in the book from which this essay 
was taken. There it was pointed out that people are often imprisoned 
in a room with open doors. —Ed. 
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This anxiety which overshadows the humans, spoiled 
for Paul everything in life; it became the embodiment of 
all frustrations. Its significance was not only that it made 
life unstable, unreliable, passing away between a man’s 
fingers before he was able to close them; it stood as the 
symbol of every defeat and inhibition, as the way leading 
to the impassable doors, or, in his language: by drive of 
desire the law was turned into the constant threat of sin 
and sin was identical with death, was in fact the absolute 
death. (Romans, VII. 7, 8). 

Opposite to death stood the absolution from sinful 
desire and with it the freedom from the yoke of imposed 
rules and inhibitions. How was it possible to make the pro- 
nounced will of God void and superfluous, to see in his holy 
law a snare and a danger, without rejecting him? 

To live in the tension of this dualism was more than 
Paul, the monotheistic Jew, could stand. The traces left 
on his mind by the torment remained plainly visible long 
afterwards. (‘‘I am the most wretched of men. Who will 
release me from the body of this death?’’ Romans VII. 
24; ‘‘If the dead are not awakened, let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die.’’ I. Cor. XV. 32) 

Did the solution when he found it, give peace to his 
tortured mind? In any case it gave him strength to chal- 
lenge and to conquer an empire. It endowed him with the 
courage for the superhuman task to lead all nations to the 
new springs of life, to salvation. The light of which the 
first ray had struck him on the way to Damascus was: Life 
ean be gained through death only, life is given to him whom 
love makes forever willing to die; love, in accepting death, 
conquers sin and death and the law. 

It will require, but also deserve, some investigation to 
find how the mind of the apostle could pluck the rose of 
salvation from the thorny hedge of these paradoxes. 

First of all: the true meaning of some of the words 
and names which he uses has to be emphasized since it has 
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become nebulous or over-technical even in the most faithful 
translations. 

When Paulus speaks of God (Theos) he doesn’t think 
of a more or less vague, philosophical and generally accepted 
concept of the deity. He means Jehova of the Old Testa- 
ment, or rather the Jehova that he and his contemporary 
Jews had abstracted from the Bible. He used, of course, 
the term of the Septuaginta, the official Greek translation 
which he doubtless knew from early childhood (probably 
becoming acquainted later with the Hebrew original.) 

The word Theos was for Paul the exact rendering of 
Jehova (Yahweh, Elohim) and nothing else, for Paul was 
and remained a pious, zealously religious Jew, that is: a 
strict monotheist. The evidence for Paul’s considering him- 
self an orthodox Jew is abundant. He calls himself proudly 
a ‘‘Jew descended from Jews, of the tribe of Benjamin, the 
semen of Abraham, circumcised in the ordained manner.’’ 
At his last, illfated stay in Jerusalem he subjected himself 
to the rite of purification (more correctly: of being made 
holy; it was the demand of Jehova that the Jews should be 
a holy people) and gave notice at the temple of the time 
when sacrifice could be offered for him, all this with the 
purpose of emphasizing that he was a pious Jew. (Acts 
XVI, 26). 

His intense attachment to the Jews and the Jewish 
religion caused one of his deepest, apparently endless con- 
flicts. After he had become the foremost of the missionaries 
to the Gentiles, defending their equal right to salvation and 
to the brotherhood of Christians, he tried to sooth his con- 
science by a curious device. The true Jews, the Jews 
according to the spirit, were the Christians, whatever they 
might have been before, since Jehova had accepted the 
eater of unlawful food as well as the non-eater (Roman 
XLV, 3) whereas the Jews, the real, actual Jewish people, 
were only ‘‘Jews according to the flesh’’. Did this in- 
genious strategem suffice to end his scruples? By no means. 
He still feels deeply afflicted. Despair breaks out in his 
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words when he declares that in his supreme anguish he 
would wish to be accursed and separated from salvation for 
the sake of his brethren according to the flesh (Romans 
IX. 2, 3.) His ultimate hope lies still with his own people. 
The purpose of Jehova, admitting the Gentiles as the ‘‘ Jews 
according to the spirit,’’ he declares solemnly (Romans 
XI. 11-15) is to incite the Jewish people by jealousy: It 
is a means to an end, and the end itself is that the ‘‘ Jews 
according to the flesh’’ will through conversion to Chris- 
tianity become identical with the ‘‘Jews according to the 
spirit’’; in this he sees a consummation more devoutly to 
be wished for than the conversion of the Gentiles ever could 
become. ‘‘What would their admission mean if not life 
brought out from the dead?’’ 

Follows the famous simile of the grafting of the olive 
tree. Here the conflict in the apostle’s mind manifests 
itself in a mistake (a slip-action) which is calculated to 
warm the cockles of an analyst’s heart by the exact cor- 
respondence to Freud’s theory in his ‘‘ Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life’’. Paul speaks of the grafting of the wild 
olive branches (the Gentiles) on to the rich and noble stem 
(root) from which some of the original branches, the Jews, 
have been broken off, but will one day be replaced. No 
gardener ever grafted a wild branch to a noble stem; it is, 
of course, always the other way round. 

(It has been observed, and very justly, that Paul shows 
the typical traits of mind of the city-dweller. In contrast 
to the synoptic gospels where the parables and similes are 
nearly all taken from nature, the fields and flowers and 
rural conditions, his illustrations and turns of speech re- 
flect commercial transactions and still more the forms of 
law — adoption, manumission, justification and the like. 
But Paul can hardly have been ignorant of so simple a fact 
nor his mind so illogical as to believe seriously that wild 
and inferior slips are used for the grafting on a noble 
stem). 


f 
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‘‘Christos’’ is the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
‘‘Messiah’’, both words meaning ‘‘the Anointed.’”’ <A 
passage, for instance, like Romans VI.22 which is commonly 
translated : ‘‘God’s gift is life eternal in Jesus Christ’’ has 
a different and more pregnant sense when we read it: ‘‘The 
gift of Jehova’s grace is life eternal in Jesus the Messiah”’ 
(Jesus being the Hellenized form of the name Joshua). 

The apostle keeps up (at least in the four authentic 
epistles) everywhere a sharp distinction between Jehova, 
the only and almighty God, and the Messiah and also be- 
tween ‘‘the grace of Jehova and the gifts in the grace of 
this one man Jesus the Messiah.’’ (Romans VI.15) The 
most important of all events on which depends the salvation, 
the resurrection (more correct: awakening or rousing) 
happens to the Messiah by the will and power of Jehova. 
How could it be otherwise? Since Yaweh has lost nothing 
of the omnipotence which is inseparable from monotheism, 
it ean only be his act which rouses the dead. (e.g. Romans 
IV. 25 and VIII. 11) The Messiah is his creature, his ‘‘son’’ 
and any human being can become his son (verbally: put 
in the place of a son, legal designation for adoption) by 
following his example. When he is swayed from it by 
anxiety and desire and only the fear of the law keeps him 
from sin, then man becomes a slave, not a son. The Messiah 
is ‘‘the firstborn of my brothers who will be able to shape 
themselves into the formed image of the son.’’ (Romans 
VIII. 29). 

This rigid uncompromising monotheism of Paulus is 
the cause of his curious method of argumentation. He 
demolishes the law of Moses, declares it unnecessary for the 
‘Jews according to the spirit’? and uses for this purpose 
first and last and everywhere the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment. The whole front of his edifice is made up by quota- 
tations from the Septuaginta. His favorite arguments are 
conclusions, analogies and parables drawn from the most 
impressive parts of the Old Testament, e.g. the argument 
concerning Abraham (Romans I - 5,) concerning Adam 
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(Romans VI. 14-16, Romans 1X 10-13) concerning Jacob 
and Esau (Romans XVI. 45) or about the ‘‘rock in the 
desert’’ (I. Cor. X 4) 

The title given by him to Jesus the Messiah, currently 
translated by ‘‘our Lord’’, is ‘‘Kurios’’, master, overlord. 
In the countries of Hellenistic civilization it was the usual 
honorific title for a king as well as for a god, since it would 
have been considered as an invidious distinction, especially 
in the Orient, to draw a line between these two. The Sep. 
tuaginta uses the word frequently for the God of Israel, 
but Paul is more cautious. He wanted to avoid a misun- 
derstanding for which no possibility existed in the Old 
Testament. The Jehova who rouses from the dead and 
the crucified Messiah who rises from his grave have to be 
distinguished with particular care by their different names 
and titles, since the old monotheistic prerogative had to be 
kept intact and yet room made for a Messiah who had little 
in common with the Messiah of the Jewish tradition. 

The Jewish Messiah who played a great role in the 
popular phantasy at this time, was conceived as a heroical 
figure, somewhat like an idealized and more-than-life-sized 
Judah Maccabaeus. Endowed by God with miraculous 
powers he would defeat the Roman oppressors as well as 
all the old and new foes of Israel. The reign of peace and 
justice was to issue from Jerusalem and all nations of the 
world would dwell under his scepter. 

It was not this dream of political liberation, of national 
victory and glory on which Paul fixed his hope, faith and 
love. What he desired with all the flame of his burning 
heart, was another and infinitely greater victory, the victory 
over death. He wanted to defeat destruction not only in 
the form of final extinction — this was his highest, but not 
an isolated aim. The same destruction as in death was 
hovering around him all the time, spoiling, debasing and 
constricting his inner life. Law and lust (Super-Ego and 
id-tendencies) were both active within him. ‘‘I agree with 
the law of Jehova as to my inner nature, but I see another 
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law in my members and it fights against the law of my mind 
and I get bound by the law of sin which is in my members.’’ 
(Romans VII, 22, 23) Sin, conflicting with law, fetters the 
inner life; death is the reward of sin, sin is death. (Romans 
VII. 12,VI. 23; VIII. 3,). 

All the triumphs of the Jewish Messiah couldn’t help 
to find the way out of this dreadful labyrinth which led 
to death whichever way one went. 

True, there were gods who held out different promise 
to their believers. They had been worshipped for a long 
time, longer than any history or tradition could tell; some 
of them stayed in their comparative obscurity, but recently 
their cults had attracted a wider attention, especially 
among those who, like Paulus, were not fully satisfied with 
the old, traditional religious rites of their country. Most of 
the pagan national Gods had lost much more prestige than 
Jehova (the Jews being an exceptionally head-strong peo- 
ple) and many turned instead to the rather frigid official 
Roman worship with their religious emotions towards these 
old-new Gods. 

Most of them had some characteristic traits in common 
and the tendency of the time (‘‘Synecretism’’) was favorable 
to putting more emphasis on these than on the differences. 
So it happened that they merged frequently, in spite of the 
divergences in their ritual, their priests, emblems, and even 
their names. 

It was characteristic of this development that the 
worshippers did not consist of the inhabitants of a certain 
country or city, of the members of a family or tribe, as it 
had been the custom with the national Gods; instead of 
these traditional conditions the admittance was made de- 
pendent on a rite of initiation to which the candidates had 
to submit. Only the initiated, the ‘‘mystes’’ could partici- 
pate in the ceremonies. ‘‘Mystery religion’’ means simply 
“‘reserved for the initiated’’ and its ritual was not neces- 
sarily — although quite often — veiled in seerecy for 
outsiders. 
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These Gods, pictured as beautiful youths, died a violent 
death ; they were killed by a wild beast, hung on a tree, torn 
to pieces or self-castrated (Adonis, Orpheus, Dionysos — 
Zagreus, Attis, Osiris). 

Their death is the cause of lament and mourning among 
worshippers, especially women. In the end the dead god 
rouses from his grave and the complaints turn abruptly to 
shouts of triumph and jubilation. 

All these rites, including the initiation, contain sym- 
bolical acts expressing the rebirth of the worshipper by way 
of their identification with the dying and resurrected God. 
The resurrection is considered as the pledge of immortality, 
the mystes are called (in Attis worship) ‘‘the saved ones 
of the god’’ and ‘‘liberation from all evils’’ is the happy 
message solemnly announced to them. 

In the times of Paulus’ these mystery-cults had cut 
themselves entirely loose from their local origins and spread 
freely over the empire, especially the Orient. They gained 
an increasing hold on the minds of the philosophical search- 
ers after truth as well as of simple people who wanted a 
life of eternal happiness. The various complaints of 
historians, moralists and satirists furnish an indirect, but 
sufficient evidence of their increasing popularity. This 
spirit which pervaded his times must have made itself felt 
to the sensitive mind of Paulus who was born and bred near 
one of its focal points. No doubt he rejected it with all the 
fanaticism of a monotheistic religious zealot. 

A wide, seemingly unbridgeable abyss, separated him 
from the mystery-religions. This self-resurrected youth pre- 
tended to be a God in his own right. To the pious Jew he 
was identical with the Baalim whose worship the Bible 
condemned in no uncertain terms. The slightest concession 
in this direction would have meant to Paul the apostasy 
from Monotheism and a lasting separation from his people. 
He refused all his life to consider anything leading to these 
steps. He could not accept any other God but Jehova; yet 
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the identification of himself with a mortal could not help 
to absolve him from death and sin. 

These mystery rites and ceremonies retained still a 
strong flavor of primitive magic in spite of the refined in- 
terpretations and the symbolical significance that was by- 
and-by given to them. The resurrection, produced by way 
of magic acts and formulas, was closely bound to the resur- 
rection of nature, the return of fecundity, the rebirth of the 
sun and similar joyful events — in which the apostle was 
not deeply interested. The moral liberation after which he 
thirsted, was not quite absent; it was expressed by the 
earnest demand that the initiated should stand before his 
God with an unsoiled mind and body and should therefore 
abstain from manslaughter and sexual impurity. Yet, all 
that was a vague and uncertain background, considered 
more important as a help for the success of the ritual, than 
for its own spiritual value. 

Then something happened; it may have happened right 
in the presence of the future apostle, but he was not aware 
of it while it happened — which is the usual pattern of great 
events. It took him a long time before he began to under- 
stand what enormous significance this incident had for him 
and through him for the world. 

A prophet or rabbi or miracle-worker had been crucified 
by the Roman authority for high treason because they 
thought that he intended to make himself King of the Jews; 
some of his countrymen and especially his followers, simple 
people from Gallilee, believed that he was the promised 
Messiah. After the execution his disciples, disillusioned 
and terrified, went back home. A man crucified as a crim- 
inal and the Messiah could not be one and the same person. 

Then came a new impulse from a new source (this is 
not the place to investigate what this new source was. We 
ought to return to Paulus as soon as possible.) In the 
crucified Jesus the two beliefs which appealed most to 
Paulus’ emotion and imagination merged and became one: 
the faith of the Gentiles in the divine youth whose death and 
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resurrection promised eternal life to his believers and the 
Messianic hope of the Jews. 

The discovery of Jesus as the point where the two 
separate rivers of religious emotion could join and flow 
together, the work of coordination and consolidation of 
elements of different origin was not done by Paulus, but 
by other, earlier believers or perhaps by one of them. Nor 
does any evidence exist how much the teachings of his 
epistles are originally his own, how much he owed to the 
guidance of earlier apostles which they bestowed on him 
after his conversion or how much the older ones owed to 
him. But if ever a man of overpowering personality showed 
to the world his heart bared and divested of all petty dis- 
guises, if ever the suffering, the troubles and conflicts, the 
consolations, the hopes and the love of a great mind was 
exposed to the eyes of men, it is in Paul’s epistles. Originality 
is only a very weak term to express this. 

It took him a long time and cost him a severe struggle 
till he was able to listen to the ‘‘unspoken speech”’ on the 
road to Damascus. Here he found the pivot around which 
all the activities of his mind and of his life turned. The 
Messiah, ‘‘the firstborn of the sons of God,’’ had died on 
the cross. Jehova had roused him from the dead and with 
him everyone who was willing to identify himself with him. 
To die with him, and to be buried with him, this was the 
only purpose to which every breath of life should be de- 
voted; to become one with him was the only way to rise 
to the true life, to defy death forever. The desire for 
oneness with the Crucified and for being buried with him 
in his grave (e. g. Romans VI. 2-4) was not a mere play with 
symbols, it was a cruel, dreadful, bloody fact, but it was 
almost entirely divested of the magic ritual which had pre- 
vailed in the adoration of the dying and resurrected god 
as practised in the mystery religions. It was an act of the 
spirit, born of the ardent wish for a full and true life; it 
was the craving for liberation from the conflicts between 
desire and the inhibitions of the law, a wish quite different 
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from that simple one for prolonged happiness beyond the 
grave. 

The death you flee from is the reward of sin. The death 
you seek and find any time when you identify yourself with 
Jesus, makes the law unnecessary, sets you free from sin- 
ful desire and leads to life and resurrection. You must do 
it all yourself with the help of Jehova’s grace, but without 
the ‘‘firstborn of grace’’ with whom you become one, it 
cannot be done. The actual death makes little difference. 
Paul had learned in his eestaey the secrets of God — ‘‘ but 
if | was in my body or out of it, I don’t know.’’ The final 
resurrection appears on the far horizon of eschatology as 
a reproduction, enlarged to a grandiose size, of the expe- 
rience that every man can find at every moment of his life. 
The end of everything, revealed by prophetic outlook into 
the future, is the return to pure and unalloyed monotheism, 
God being again ‘‘all in all.’’ (I Cor. XV 24-28) 

This was the solution for Paul, the apostle, the final 
victory, so far as a final victory was possible for him. It 
brought forth his triumphant ery: ‘‘ Where, death, is your 
victory?’’ (I Cor. XV 55) This overwhelming experience 
from which every thought of Paul starts and to which they 
all return, has influenced his attitude in a highly charac- 
teristic, sometimes surprising manner. He mentions miracles 
— ‘‘signs and miracles’? — just by the way, but he puts 
little emphasis on them. The reason of this attitude is 
not his lack of belief, but, compared with the one, all em- 
bracing miracle of resurrection the others had little 
importance in his eyes. It doesn’t occur to him to use any 
detailed account of miracles for the purpose of confirmation 
of faith, in strong contrast with the ‘‘Acts’’ which are per- 
manently eager to endow him and the other apostles with 
the gift of working miracles in the true spirit of aretalogy. 
Outside the events on which his faith is founded — the last 
supper, the erucifixtion, the resurrection, he is not interested 
in the person of Jesus; on his life and his actions he keeps 
a complete silence and he has surprisingly few words for 
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his teachings. He mentions only some subordinate points, 
as the question of divorce or of the sustenance to be given 
to the missionaries by the communities. All essential argu- 
ments are drawn either from the resurrection or from the 
Old Testament. 

How far has the personality of Jesus and the new 
ethical revalations, radiating from his teachings, predestined 
him to become the founder of a new religion? Could the 
confluence of Messiah and mystery-God happen through 
the death on the cross of another prophet and teacher in 
his place? This is probably the most difficult of the prob- 
lems concerning the origins of Christianity. It has no direct 
relation to our present subject. May the source of the 
stream have been Jesus’ personality or the accidental fact 
that he was the victim on the cross for whose deification 
the time was ripe, in any ease. 

A group of men — probably all of them, like Paul 
himself, Jews who had grown up in one of the Hellenised 
cities outside of Palestine — had tasted, directly or in- 
directly, of the promises of resurrection and immortality, 
held out by the mystery religions. In their minds the Jewish 
Messiah and the crucified and resurrected God was fused 
into a unity. To these men the person and the teachings 
of the man whom the Roman authorities had escorted, was 
but of secondary interest. Paulus doesn’t seem to have been 
the founder of this group, but its leader in the newly opened 
missionary field. 

Those who had been Jesus’ actual followers and 
disciples were Palestinian, mostly Galilean Jews, although 
they accepted the belief in his resurrection they felt dif- 
ferently about their teacher and venerated his words and 
deeds as they remembered them. From this attitude sprang, 
after a good deal of elaboration the Gospel of Mark which 
was soon still more elaborated by the two other synopties. 
That these disciples and their converts looked with admiring, 
but distrustful eyes on the missionaries to the Gentiles of 
whom Paul was the foremost, is strongly hinted in the Acts 
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of the Apostles and loudly proclaimed by Paul himself in 
his letter to the Galatians. 

Only two acts of religious ritual are to Paul of grave 
importance. They had been practised in pagan worship, 
especially in the mystery religions and by some Jewish sects 
as well. Both had probably been adopted by all the mis- 
sionaries of the crucified Messiah, but certainly by none of 
them more ardently than by Paul; one of them was the 
symbolic performance of resurrection (or rebirth) and 
the other of identification. They were: Baptism and 
Communion. 

Baptism was originally — especially in Egypt — not 
a rite of purification as it was interpreted later, but of re- 
birth. Similar rites by which the initiated was reborn into 
new life were frequently used by the mystery religions. 
Baptism, the coming out of the water after immersion, was 
the symbolical repetition of the act of birth. The psycho- 
analysts have learned this equation by means of the inter- 
pretation of dreams which use it frequently as a typical 
element in the language of the Unconscious. Being baptized 
‘in Jesus’’ (or John or even Moses) means getting reborn 
as a part of him; the true baptism, according to Paul, has 
to be ‘‘in the death of Jesus.’’ (Romans VI 3, 4) 

The apostle had no objection against the baptism of 
the dead, the living being baptized vicariously for them. 
(I Cor. XII 29) Natural death was for him not the most 
important event, deciding and resolving the issues of life. 
What mattered more was the identification with the crucified 
and buried Jesus since this was the only hope to rise with 
him to life. If baptism could help to come nearer to this 
identification, the ceremony of symbolical rebirth should be 
open for the dead as well as for those who still walked the 
earth. 

The sacred meal is one of the oldest institutions, going 
back to times before the development of religion, to the 
truly ‘‘dark ages’’ of totemism. It is the most naive, but 
also the most intense way to identify with another being, 
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by eating his flesh and drinking his blood. It means being 
unified with him as the child at the breast becomes one 
with the mother. The bread and wine has been designated 
by Jesus, in the expectation of his imminent sacrificial 
death, as his body and his blood; Paul says so, (I Cor. XI 
23-25) being here in full accordance with the synoptic 
gospels. The sacramental eating and drinking survived as 
an act ‘‘in memory’’ of Jesus. The substitution of bread 
and wine for flesh and blood had become long ago a rite of 
many pagan (mystery) religions and was probably not quite 
extinct among the Jewish people. Rites of such venerable 
age are apt to be far spread and long lived. The greatest 
change, made possible by symbolic substitution, was that 
the victim whose flesh and blood was consumed by the wor- 
shippers, consented expressly to the act, blessing or — as 
in the case of Jesus — even ordaining it. This has hardly 
been the case in the primitive original form of the rite. 

Anyhow, these symbolic rites, survivals of the oldest 
methods by which men tried to tie the unknown powers 
to the service of their wishes, were for Paulus mere acces- 
sories. The real vehicle to reaching the identification and 
by its help the salvation was purely and profoundly spiritual. 
No magical and symbolical rites could bind a man’s own 
life to another’s death; the strongest power in which the 
life-instinct embodies itself had to be called in: the power 
of love. 

Paulus doesn’t use the word Eros which might sound 
ambiguous in the connection, but Agape which represents 
the idea of love without the sting of desire. This love is 
due to Jesus alone and it embraces him completely, not for 
the charm and immaculate goodness which his personality 
emanates, not for his deeds and miracles by which he alle- 
viated human suffering, not even for his words revealing 
on earth the kingdom of heaven. All these things are 
touched lightly or relegated to the background in the 
authentic Epistles. They cannot have been of primary 
importance to the man who wrote them. The reason for 
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loving Jesus and only him was that his own love made the 
Messiah, the ‘‘first born of the sons of God’’ ‘‘the new 
Adam’”’ ‘‘the rock which gave water in the desert,’’ willing 
to die on the cross and to be buried for the salvation of 
mankind. This love arouses in those to whom it had been 
given and who are able to accept and requite it, the longing 
to die and be, therefore, the only way leading to resurrection 
and eternal life. Love made free from all anxieties and in- 
habitions, before it all doors were springing open. 

No teaching or understanding, no hope and no faith 
can lead to being one with Jesus: love is the only means 
of identification. On this point Paul is most explicit and 
emphatic: ‘‘love is greater than faith and hope’’ and 
‘‘even if I have the gift of prophecy and have insight in 
all mysteries and in all the knowledge and even if I have 
all the faith so that I can move mountains, but have no love, 
[ am nothing.”’ (I Cor. XIII 2) 

This is to the eyes of an observer from outside the 
greatest feat of about-face that has ever been performed 
among men. ‘‘The undescribable, here it is done,’’ life and 
death united by love. 

The law — or as we call it with more trivial names: 
Super-Ego, conscience loses its power to forbid, to inhibit, 
to punish. It has no claim and no threat, since its task has 
become superfiuous. The sinful desire which it had to keep 
in check, to suppress, to annihilate or, when all this had 
proved beyond its power, at least to repress and keep out 
of the Ego, this desire had ceased to exist. Relieved from 
the struggle and reconciled to the Id, the Super-Ego can 
now assume — or bless and encourage — the function which 
hitherto belonged to the Id and become, in its peculiar way, 
from an inhibiting and deadening a life-giving, and even 
a creative force. Thus the apostle and saint is born. The 
Ego does not receive any longer its life-impulses from its 
instinctual sources in the treacherous guise of desire which 
the law changes into sin and death. Love, highest and 
purest of the life-impulses alone survives; it retains its 
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purity by giving itself up altogether to this sole aim, to be 
the way and the open door leading to the final consumma- 
tion. Life is now no longer life, it is a constant dying in 
becoming one with the crucified. Death is no longer death 
for him who became one with the resurrected first born of 
God. Paul expressed this complicated process with simple 
and perfectly clear words: ‘‘For I died by means of the 
law, so that I will live to Jehova. I have been crucified to- 
gether with the Messiah. I don’t live any longer, but the 
Messiah lives in me.’’ (Galations II 19) 


| 
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Speculations about German National Characteristics 
by 
Fritz Moellenhoff, M. D. (Chicago) 


In recent years nations have often been compared to 
members of a large family with the globe as their home. 
To the optimist such a comparison has the ring of warmth 
and well-wishing; it implies that the relations between the 
different members are either well established or can be 
worked out on the basis of mutual understanding and af- 
fection. To the realist who is aware of the complexity of 
sibling relationships - besides, the family of nations having 
neither father nor mother - the need for knowledge is equally 
apparent, although for different purposes. Both, the op- 
timist and the realist, are anxious to recognize what 
distinguishes and explains the character of a nation in order 
to get a better understanding of world problems and events. 
There are then eminently practical as well as scientific 
reasons for research in this domain. 

At times of international tension and war almost 
everybody feels tempted to believe in definite, permanent 
differences of the national character. During calm and 
peaceful periods of history the problem is stimulating, 
though mostly to scholars of sociology, psychology and 
history, but during political changes, unrest and wars it 
becomes obsessive. In our everyday language we speak 
about a typical Englishman, Frenchman, German; but in 
trying to examine the inherent belief objectively, one soon 
comes to the realization that the task of describing and 
defining such a character is doomed to failure. 

A copious literature written by historians, sociologists, 
economists, men in politics, philosophers, psychiatrists and 
anthropologists has been assembled in our time. It started 
when the spreading fascist Weltanschauung began to clash 
with the liberal ideology, quite a number of years before 
the outbreak of the war and reached its peak during 
World-War II. Reading this literature that attempts to 
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give us a picture of the development and the dynamics of 
a national character, you will find it very interesting, but 
you will come to the following conclusions: While it is 
almost impossible to define the character of a given nation, 
it seems permissible to speak about national characteristics 
which in spite of changing conditions show up again and 
again and seem to have roots in — let us say — semi- 
permanent ground. At times these characteristics become 
more apparent, a phenomenon that may be caused by inner 
developments but probably more often by external changes, 
for instance, by an expanding neighbor-nation. It is the 
purpose of this paper to describe and examine some of the 
characteristics of the German people as represented in the 
nation. 

In studying the literature, written on the subject of 
the German national character, I received the impression 
that behind the fascinating and meticulously collected mass 
of historical and psychological data a wish was hidden, to 
prove that there are moral and ethical distinctions between 
nations which permit us to speak of them as good or evil, 
respectively. I do not deny that the wish has its reasonable 
aspects. In dealing with sociopsychological problems one 
cannot eliminate the moral valuation entirely. A differen- 
tiation of nations as to the degree of their dangerousness, 
for instance, should prove of value in diplomacy.’ But, 
for our purpose we should not forget that most of the 
articles and books on national characterology and differences 
had been written after the writers had been aroused 
emotionally and had become hostile. Faced with the horrible 
crimes which Nazism committed in Europe, such a bias is 
so understandable that one is inclined to call it natural. 
However, under such conditions scientific objectivity suffers. 
In view of the puzzling aspect which the German problem 
retains for many thinking Americans in spite of their 
knowledge of the atrocities perpetrated by the members of 


*I do not remember the name of the philosopher who divided nations 
into two categories: beast of prey — and domestic animal nations. 
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the German nation, objectivity is even of greatest impor- 
tance in this human non-scientific area. In this country the 
Germans have long been looked upon with benevolence, 
even with approval, because of likeable qualities. This 
attitude appears to have gained strength by the reaction 
of our troops who invaded and stayed in Germany. The 
problem of how to integrate the identity of the industrious, 
clean, friendly German with the perpetrator of unprecedent- 
ed crimes is often posed but rarely solved. To dismiss it by 
dividing the Germans into two categories: the good German 
and the bad German has satisfied some observers but the 
majority feels that it is a very unsatisfactory explanation. 

The question arises who is best fitted for penetrating 
into this tremendously complicated and intricate matter 
of German national psychology, the English or the German 
author. Assuming that they both are opposed to Germany, 
they will be aroused and therefore equally handicapped. 
But for the German, even if he has exiled himself and gladly 
acquired a new citizenship — as is my case - - the handicap 
is still greater. National consciousness seems to be peculiar- 
ly static. One does not know how deeply and narcissis- 
tically one remains identified with one’s native country. 
It looks therefore as if the English author would be the 
more objective one. I like to quote the writer Joseph 
Conrad, (1) who in an article with the title ‘‘Autocracy 
and War’’ wrote: ‘‘the war of 1870 brought about by the 
third Napoleon’s half generous, half selfish adoption of 
the principle of nationalities was the first war characterized 
by a special intensity of hate, by a new note in the tune of 
an old song for which we may thank the Teutonic thor- 
oughness’’. . . . Some examples of the painfully sen- 
timental, rationalizing attitudes of the German ruling class 
follow. The paper ends prophetically: ‘‘these were the 
mere expressions of a nation which, more than any other, 
has the tendency to run into the Grotesque; there is worse 
to come.’’ This was written in 1905 during the Russian- 
Japanese war. Born in Poland that he left when he was 
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15, to become later a British subject, Conrad could not be 
quite impartial toward certain expressions of Prussianism. 
But we really should not ask for too much. Who is able 
to be fully impartial in such questions? Besides we know 
that Conrad was objective enough to recognize the high 
qualities of the Russians whose government exiled both of 
his parents. Since he could retain his calm judgment in the 
face of such a traumatic experience we have the right to 
call him a keen observer and a good prophet. 

A much earlier prophecy on the development of the 
German nation exists, written by an exiled German Jew, 
which is equally profound and far-sighted. I am thinking 
of Heinrich Heine’s (2) frequently quoted warning to the 
French at the end of the 3rd book ‘‘On the history of Re- 
ligion and Philosophy in Germany’’ published in France 
in 1834. 

Having thus left undecided the problem as to whose 
conclusions are of greater value, the foreigner’s or the 
native’s, I should like to point out one advantage of the 
German observer: his more immediate, more intimate 
knowledge of the symptoms of his nation’s characteristics. 
I should like to add that the observations on which I base 
conclusions in this paper were gathered during my first 
42 vears in Germany. 

For a proper evaluation of such characteristics it is 
necessary to recall briefly a few facts of German history of 
aggrandizement during the century preceding the first 
world war. The foundation on which Prussia and later 
Germany. expanded, was laid by King Frederic William 
the first (1701-1740), a compulsively thrifty and rigid or- 
ganizer, father of Frederic the Great. An uninterrupted 
aggrandizement started with the successful liberation from 
the domination by Napoleon I. At that time Germany still 
consisted of a number of independent kingdoms, duchies, 
and principalities among which Prussia slowly but steadily 
grew stronger and stronger. She fought 3 victorious wars 
in rapid succession; 1864 against Denmark, 1866 against 
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Austria, 1870-71 against France. The latter victory was en- 
hanced by the unification of Germany under an Emperor 
who was also King of Prussia. The man who effected this 
political union was Bismarck, the ‘‘iron chaneellor,’”’ a 
dictatorial figure and one of the few great politicians in 
the international field Germany produced. It is conceivable 
that the Germans disunited for centuries felt uneasy about 
the fact of being a united and politically strong nation, if 
they had any awareness of the responsibility it entailed. The 
handling of political problems some 40 years later leading 
to the first world war shows clearly that they remained 
political parvenus unable to discharge their political tasks 
except by force. The creation of the German Reich was 
followed by a rapid industrial development and the acqui- 
sition of colonies. By 1914 Germany had become a dangerous 
rival of the major European powers. It is justified, there- 
fore, to say that by that time the majority of the German 
people had potent reasons for their conviction that their 
emperors and kings, their ruling classes, especially their 
generals, were very trustworthy people. This in turn meant 
that they learned to believe the solution of international 
conflicts could best be found in the use of one’s muscles 
and rifies; for this purpose the just mentioned reliable peo- 
ple constituted the supreme leaders. This belief was, of 
course, strongly fostered from above. 

Besides, several aspects of German cultural life were 
very favorable for the development of such an attitude. 
The idealistic philosophies of Fichte and Hegel, both fol- 
lowers of Kant — whose importance I shall diseuss later — 
exercised a disquieting, disturbing influence. By pronounc- 
ing universal moral order as the only manifestation of 
God and the reasoning power of man as the only creator 
of his universe, Fichte invested the single human being 
with a terrific power as well as responsibility. Hegel by 
attributing to the State supreme right over the individual, 
the State representing the divine ethics, overpowered the 
single human being, and thus paralyzed his initiative to 
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shoulder responsibility in participating in the functioning 
of the State. The often mentioned, unfortunate concept 
of the Superman by Nietzsche is closely related to the 
sovereignty which Fichte attributes to the reasoning power 
of man. A good example of the German confusion in matters 
that concern political thinking and realities is to be found 
in Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Willie zur Macht’’ and ‘‘Ecco Homo.’” The 
way in which Philosophy influenced the educational climate 
was through Universities and Schools. The former were 
run entirely by the State, the latter inasmuch as they were 
private, were supervised by the authorities. 

The ideal figure of a great man put before the German 
boys and girls was a curious fusion of heterogenous quali- 
ties, he represented an alloy of General and Philosopher. 
He was supposed to possess aggressiveness which coolly 
evaluates means and possibilities, working with mathemati- 
cal precision, and ethical standards derived from system- 
atical abstract thinking whose very grandeur and 
exaggeration forced them into a world of unreality. 

The romantic movement in literature, starting around 
the beginning of the 19th century, also has an important 
part in forming the German. Its much praised turn toward 
nationalism which until the Napoleonic conquest of Ger- 
many had hardly existed inflamed the educated upper 
classes as well as the masses. Furthermore, the Roman- 
ticists worshipped the German past, the Middle Ages with 
its mystie beliefs, they loved darkness and the melodies of 
death. While it is difficult to determine with any degree 
of exactitude the intensity of their influence on the cultural 
attitudes of their nation, their ideas have become consid- 


7] am aware that one could argue the point whether Nietzsche’s con- 
cept had any real influence. It is not easy to connect this utmost 
sensitive and profound thinker and poet with the Nazi ideology. Nietz- 
sche belonged for a while to the circle of Richard Wagner. No doubt, 
Wagner and later his son-in-law, H. St. Chamberlain, have had a much 
more visible influence on the development of Nazi ideas than Nietzsche. 
But I have some reasons to believe that Nitzsche was not only a “good 


, European” but very “German” also. 
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erably popular and have been resuscitated and strongly 
reinforced by the Nazi ideology. 

In evaluating the spiritual influences active at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, it is important, not to overlook 
that they were almost blotted out toward the end of the 
century. The war of 1870-71 was followed by an enormous 
industrial development. It looks as if from that time on 
all energies of the German nation were streaming into 
mercantile enterprise and armament. The spiritual goods 
stored in the works of art and literature were almost for- 
gotten. A very serious symptom, it is best understood if 
one permits oneself to talk about a nation as if it were an 
organism equipped with energies which take to different 
tasks at different times under certain conditions. 

The German of 1914 lost his former position, he became 
a suspect. He was accused of being the irrational aggres- 
sor, of having conducted the war using inhumane means 
and methods. After his defeat he seemed — for a short 
while — even to suspect himself. The whole world had 
been against him. Moreover the world against him had 
succeeded in writing on its flags the words: liberty and 
humanity, whereas the Germans had only shouted: we 
fight for a greater Germany. After the lost war, ideas that 
the German spirit had become too mechanized were ex- 
pressed and political thinking and its connection with 
human freedom was — practically — for the first time dis- 
covered to this extent by larger groups of German people 
and more frankly discussed. We know what happened. 
Incapable of grasping the new responsibility imposed upon 
them by the Republic, the Germans witnessed the spread 
of political confusion and insecurity and finally took refuge 
in the Nazi-Movement which offered them the dear old 
national valuables in a new masquerade. 

What I have said about the last 100 years of German 
history seems to show that national consciousness, ideology 
and directions stem from a rather thin layer of educated 
people, different types of leaders who influence and form 
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the opinions of the masses. On becoming occupied with 
the problem of national characteristics, the great difficulty 
arises to determine about whom one is talking. Is it the 
small minority of educated people who represent the nation 
in respect to the demonstrable national qualities, achieve- 
ments and conduct? Are the masses meant, the millions 
of the common men whose patriotism, for instance, has been 
so often doubted and so often praised? We are used to 
draw conclusions about national trends out of the cultural 
performances and standards of a country, comparing its 
literature, art and science and studying its history, its 
reactions and deeds. But very rarely do we think of com- 
paring the Smiths and Joneses of one country with the 
Smiths and Joneses of another one. How do they behave at 
home? How are their emotional reactions to their children, 
to the movies? Why are certain things — let’s say — 
foodstuffs and their preparation, or ball games limited in 
their popularity by national boundaries? American soldiers 
reacted very differently to the French and to the Germans. 
They got in contact with the Smiths and Joneses. 

Since it is my conviction that we should talk about 
national characteristics only when they appear in large 
numbers of people, I like to approach the problem by pick- 
ing out an obvious phenomenon, psychological in nature, 
that can be observed throughout a long period of time and 
also throughout all the strata of the population in a class- 
state of the first order. The phenomenon I have in mind 
was recognized by many observers of different nationalities, 
continuously ridiculed and careicatured, at times, and 
rightly so, dreaded. It is the German passion for wearing 
a uniform. It has its historical and traditional back- 
grouad, the importance of which I do not underrate. A 
uniform meant for two centuries the king’s coat and every- 
body felt proud to wear it, felt identified with the king’s 
greatness, virtuousness and power. Often it was said the 


‘France introduced the uniform and felt proud of it. But for the 
Frenchman the uniform never assumed the same symbolic values. 
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German needs the uniform in order to feel secure, superior, 
and finally, ready to become aggressive. But since we know 
that a human preference and attitude is mostly determined 
by more than one factor, I started reflecting about the 
psychological function of the uniform. It certainly gives 
a feeling of familiarity with the next fellow who wears it 
too. It easily arranges and regulates social intercourse, 
everybody knows everybody to an extent. The uniform 
would be then a comfortable, common link and its connect- 
ing function would make it welcomed and liked. Speaking 
of the German preference for uniforms, the almost prover- 
bial German qualities of obedience and organizability come 
to our mind together with their exaggerated expressions 
of heel clicking, goose stepping and other forms through 
which one apparently can make automatons out of human 
beings. But the uniform does not only unite, it also covers. 
Obedience and organizability could also be covering de- 
vices, reaction formations to defend something that one 
does not want to give up. This something could be a very 
strong tendency to stay by oneself, to keep many questions 
and answers internalized, a refusal to look at the neigh- 
bors’ problems and — seen from the inside — to fall in line. 
The mere existence of the neighbor is bound to feed this 
tendency, the neighbor thus becomes a disturbing figure 
and an object of hostility. At times, moreover, the isolating 
tendency will bring about conflicts and guilt that, by pro- 
jection, increases the inimical distance between the fellow- 
yermans. 

On a larger scale the caste system serves the same 
purpose to stay by oneself. It is well-known that Germany 
remained the most pronounced and differentiated caste 
state among the Western European nations. The caste sys- 
tem with its innumerable traditional rules, ceremonies and 
regulations was first of all very helpful since it automat- 
ically diminished the number of fellow-Germans with whom 
one could come in contact. One simply did not know the 
members of other castes, one did not want to (it would be 
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an exception, at least, to want it); they were mystical 
figures. Possibly there was a sort of adoration, or of mildly 
sympathetic condescension, or like feelings, but generally 
one was undisturbed. Sticking to one’s own caste was a 
help in the tendency to stick to oneself. That one knew 
what the other fellow was doing, gave a feeling of security ; 
you could develop your world within yourself being satis- 
fied that the other person conformed outwardly. One could 
follow this line of observation and go into dozens of details 
that would show how one can live wearing permanently 
an invisible armour. The rigid maintenance of 100-year- 
old manners and customs among student fraternities, the 
sharpness of forms and expressions, an almost elaborate 
scheme of directing the actions of young men by prescrib- 
ing their movements in duels, in greeting friends, in 
drinking, and similar ceremonials, these and many other 
social serew vices were developed and used to make an 
invincible impression and to intimidate. Looking at the 
entire scenery of the class and caste-state, one is justified 
in calling it a gigantic red tape system that has been erected 
partly consciously, partly unconsciously, a system regulating 
human relationships. In this extremely visible system 
everybody has an invisible ‘‘do not disturb me’’ sign 
around his neck. 

In this connection it seems worthwhile mentioning 
several differences in the external mode of living between 
this country and Germany which struck me quite forcibly 
when I first arrived here. In Germany, yards or gardens 
without fences are almost unknown; even the small front 
lawns of apartment buildings are usually well walled-in. 
High hedges beyond the iron fences serve to obstruct the 
view of the passers-by. That a living room should open 
widely into the front hall, is equally inconceivable. At 
dusk, the German housewife makes the rounds of her apart- 
ment or house, closing all curtains tightly to insure privacy. 
On a different level, this same need for privacy is expressed 
by the fact that a social page in the daily paper was almost 
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non-existent. Many Germans considered it an intrusion to 
permit any publicity of their private affairs. Marriage, 
birth and death notices were printed on individual order 
and paid for on the scale of advertisements. 

It is perhaps indicated to have right here a look at the 
German trade unions which — in the opinion of many 
observers — had been very strong and models of organiza- 
tion. To the amazement and deep sorrow of the world they 
fell before Hitler and into his hands without any serious 
resistance. Seen from the psychological point of view I 
could apply my interpretation of the uniform here again. 
Behind the excellently run and worked out organization the 
single individual could hide, remain within himself, un- 
troubled by collective obligations. Certainly, they had 
tried hard to play their part after the defeat of 1918 and 
during the Republic. But when Hitler came they took off 
the uniform of their organization and accepted Hitler’s coat. 
Sometimes I have to think how peculiar the Germans are. 
They never know how undisturbed they are when they pro- 
fess that they are deeply disturbed. 

It is my hypothesis that the uniform as well as the 
ready subordination to and acceptance of the class-state 
and organization are serving a special trait which has often 
been called a German national characteristic and has been 
summed up under the term ‘‘inwardness’’. In recent 
publications, the Spanish-American philosopher Santayana, 
(3) the American philosopher John Dewey, (4) and the 
German writer Thomas Mann (5) have pointed to this 
phenomenon of inwardness. To describe it adequately, 
including the meaning of its German equivalent, ‘‘Innerlich- 
keit’’ has proved to me to be a difficult task. However, I 
hope to elucidate the concept by expounding some of its 
symptomatology: the inward direction in matters of feel- 
ing and thinking creates a particular mode of indulging 
in one’s moods in such a way that the external world loses 
its meaning; consequently the experience becomes a matter 
of inner reality alone. Daydreaming and thinking are the 
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proper domain of inwardness; here no restriction, no adjust- 
ments to the outer, common reality are necessary or 
desirable. The boundlessness of feeling permits an intensity 
of emotional life which gives a deep sense of power to him 
who experiences it. For this depth of emotional gratifica- 
tion is attained only after a violent inner struggle. Inner 
freedom and individuality are the most cherished aims of 
this process which has impressed witnesses with its pro- 
fundity and emotional vehemence. 

The German mystic of the Middle Ages, an almost 
unique type in the history of European spirit, is a true 
representative of inwardness. Among the German mystics 
the best known are: Johann Eckhart (called master Eck- 
hart) who lived in the 13th, Philipp Jakob Boehme in the 
16th, Johann Scheffler (called Angelus Silesius) in the 
17th century. I mention them in order to show that the 
phenomenon of mysticism extended over some centuries. 
The mystic expects to arrive at the union with the divine, 
at the ultimate truth through sheer feeling, through sheer 
eestatie intuition.’ 

One of the descendants of the mystics, the romanticist 
Novalis (7) (1772-1801), divines and reveals the source 
from which his inwardness stems. In his notes collected 
under the title ‘‘Fragments and Studies,’’ he has this to 
say: ‘‘Philosophizing in its truest sense is — caressing, 
testimony of the most intense love for meditation, of an 
absolute pleasure in wisdom’’; and: ‘‘Nothing is more 
easily attainable for the spirit than the infinite.”’ 

Because of the astuteness of his observations, I like to 
give two apereus of Stendhal (8) from his diary which are 


‘In Aldous Huxley’s “The Perennial Philosophy”, I found a quotation 
taken from “Theologia Germanica” (a collection of utterances of Ger- 
man mystics, 14th and 15th century) “We should mark and know of 
a very truth that all manner of virtue and goodness, and even that 
eternal Good, which is God himself, can never make a man virtuous, 
good or happy so long as it is outside the soul, that is, so long as the 
man is holding converse with outward things through his senses and 
reason, and doth not withdraw into himself and learn to understand 
his own life, who and what he is.” 
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excellent comments on the trait of inwardness. Stendhal 
had lived in Germany during the French occupation by the 
forces of Napoleon I. He remarks: ‘‘the difference between 
the Germans and all other nations consists in the fact that 
thinking does not reassure but upset them’’; and: ‘‘they 
(the Germans) are possessed by a mortal striving for in- 
dividuality.’’ 

It is very tempting to put the problem into this form- 
ula: the more legitimate and directed the external form 
of German life was, the more illegitimate was their form 
of thinking. It sounds paradoxical but inwardness possesses 
the quality of recklessness due to the fact that it does not 
know any limits. It could be a reaction formation against 
the limitations of everyday existence. Boundlessness bears 
the marks of regression, because it spites reality and reality 
testing, and therein, probably, lies its attraction and 
gratification. 

One might ask why should not the Germans develop 
as much individuality as they wish? Is it not a noble human 
task? Why should they not indulge in inwardness if it 
pleases them? Because, I would answer, this tendency pre- 
vented them from forming that quality which would have 
enabled them to become group beings. I especially think 
of the highest function of the group being: to become a 
zoon politikon (social animal). The Germans are well 
known as group beings, they enjoy all kinds of clubs and 
societies that were mostly devoted to keeping folkloristic 
traditions, to music, to science and to many other cultural 
purposes. They limited their group life, and within these 
limits they were good and amiable hosts as well as adapt- 
able, stimulating and grateful guests. But in the essential 
sphere of group life, the sphere where human freedom, I 
mean politics, is discussed, the Germans seemed to have 
the greatest difficulties in breathing. It is hard for me to 
believe that only geographical, historical, economic (to 
mention a few) conditions should have prevented the Ger- 
mans from becoming more responsible collective beings, 
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that their kings and generals kept them from developing 
a sixth sense that can take care of political obligations. 

The intense dislike for participation in political matters 
distinguished the Germans sharply from the English who 
have developed a very mature type of zoon politikon. This 
is of importance in relation to the question whether or not 
inwardness and introversion (in the sense of schizoid traits) 
are synonymous. Whenéver students of national psychology 
examined characteristics of European nations, they stressed 
the impression that among the English the percentage of 
introverts was relatively high as compared with the French 
and Italians; yet, the English certainly cannot be accused 
of a lack of interest in political matters, whereas the Ger- 
man inwardness, in my opinion, prevented its carrier from 
genuinely participating in this important part of social 
life. But apart from their different effects, inwardness and 
introversion are further distinguished by the degree of 
consciousness. The introvert is little conscious of this 
quality and hardly considers it an asset. The man with in- 
wardness is, at least at times, very conscious of this prop- 
erty and holds it in high esteem. 

When Jung (9) coined the term introversion he de- 
scribed a neurotic reaction but later it was used to classify 
a normal type. I am using it in the latter sense. The usual 
definition of introversion is so broad, however, that it 
covers the meaning of inwardness too. In the German 
language the difference between the two concepts is obvious. 
The term ‘‘inwardness’’ belongs to the every day language. 
The quality it describes is independent of the personality 
type. 

The function of introversion pervades the whole per- 
sonality, it belongs to the whole affective economy, it works 
steadily, it has its regulating power. For instance, the 
introvert can attend a party and participate in his partic- 
ular way without feeling disturbed about the presence of 
many people and without disturbing them through his 
apparently reserved attitude. Introversion does not 
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necessarily isolate, it usually won’t cause any tension, it 
is firmly integrated and therefore, as I said before, less 
conscious. 

Inwardness is a temporary and partial attitude com- 
parable perhaps to extra-systoles in an otherwise normal 
heart. The tendency of inwardness makes the bearer tense, 
he feels forced to separate himself from his surroundings, 
he sinks into himself. He responds to external matters, but 
in a defensive or insulting way. 

The resistance which prevented the German from 
becoming a zoon politikon may very well have caused his 
incapacity for creating a united nation. The opinion of 
many Germans finds a poignant expression in a distich of 
Schiller’s (10) from a collection which he published in 
1797, in cooperation with Goethe under the title ‘‘Xenia.’’ 
There were read under the heading ‘‘German National 
Character’’: 

Vainly do you attempt, oh Germans, building a nation, 

Build instead, for you’re able, freer men of yourselves.’ 
Schiller’s judgment deserves special attention because he 
was a historian of great competence besides being an in- 
tuitive poet. He doubted his countrymen’s ability to unite 
the striving for inner freedom with the shouldering of 
political responsibility. This, he thought would mean for 
the German to give up the inwardness, the striving for 
individuality, the battle within himself in order to assume 
a relationship with his fellow-men for the sake of solving 
the problems of human freedom in group life. The Ger- 
man evaded the solution of the problem of political free- 
dom; quite the opposite, he developed a peculiar suspicion 
of and scorn for political matters. He was proud of his 
aloofness. Although the above quoted distich does not 
express any evaluation of the two contrasting goals, 
national unity or inner freedom, there is no doubt in my 
mind that Schiller as well as his German readers preferred 


‘Zur Nation Euch zu bilden, ihr hoffet es, Deutsche, vergebens, 
Bildet, ihr konnt es, dafur freier zu Menschen euch aus. 
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the inner freedom for its own sake. The trend was to go 
even farther in the belief that ‘‘real’’ freedom is in danger 
of being soiled by contact with the outside world. It 
would mean that freedom was only experienced in phantasy 
and that at times when external conditions or situations 
asked him to make decision, the German became either in- 
secure or remained aloof. Insecurity was caused by the 
conflict either in giving up his needed concept, his inward- 
ness, or in becoming seriously involved in the political 
problems of the outside world. Each time he decided to be 
a good soldier. It settled his dilemma, and as we have seen, 
his fate. 

I am aware that the inwardness deserves still more 
consideration. What I have given is a description of a 
phenomenon, a conclusion that could be gathered from 
cultural symptoms, in literature, for instance, and from 
social attitudes and reactions. Can one say anything of 
its origin, of its dynamics? Here I have to admit the handi- 
cap seems to be too heavy. It is not a case I have observed 
but a nation, a mass of people. It is hard for me to believe 
that on the one hand the iron Prussian rules, on the other 
hand the peculiar State philosophies which asked too much 
from the single citizen could have kept them under such 
pressure that the reaction-formation resulted in the inward- 
ness. I have mentioned the German mystics whose almost 
naive omniscience is such a good example of inwardness.’ 
In its boundlessness it is a regressive trend, thinking is 
over-cathexed like in the non-stop flights of the phantasies 
of compulsive persons.’ I coupled it with the striving for 
individuality which looks like an ego-ideal. The ideal would 


*We have here the evidence that centuries before the Prussian kings 
exerted their power this trait was already in existence. 


"Though I do not want to label the German as a compulsive neurotic, 
I believe he shows more compulsive trends than one finds in most other 
nations. See also P. Kecskemeti and N. Leites: (13) “Some Psychologi- 
cal Hypotheses on Nazi Germany.” In this connection I would like 
to add that Freud (11) called the inclination of compulsive neurotics 
to replace action by thinking a “sort of regression.” 
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be reached when and if the bearer could say: I have 
become essentially myself, I know the sum and substance 
of qualities and attributes that are of a special kind, namely 
of my own kind and that distinguish me of necessity from 
all other human beings. The constant demands of the ego- 
ideal are asking for a constant sublimation. The German 
is apt to sublimate, for instance, he can be dutiful and 
frugal. But what does his inwardness command him to do? 
To get lost in his thinking, to feel it as a lust, to flood this 
area with libido. He regresses since reality can enter this 
area only piecemeal, if at all. ‘‘In general it is far harder 
to convince the idealist of the inexpediency of the hiding 
place found by his libido than the plain man whose demands 
in this respect are only moderate.’’ Freud (12) does not 
speak about the libidinization of thinking here, yet the 
quotation fits accurately. Though they seem to be closely 
related we can see that the striving for individuality tends 
to bring about sublimation, inwardness tends to prevent it. 
In its final aspects inwardness permits the German to glide 
into a comfortable darkness, where there are fulfillments 
comparable in intensity to instinctual gratifications. In- 
dividuality and inwardness are mainly fed by narcissistic 
energies. It seems to be a disorder of these energies from 
which the German suffers, a sort of double play that sends 
him alternatingly in the direction of sublimation and libid- 
inal satisfaction. It certainly kept him from understanding 
the demands of the Western world, the development of which 
asked its inhabitants more and more to become collective 
human beings. 

After the Weimar Republic was established it seemed 
that more people felt the new demands coming from the 
radical change of their government. I mentioned that dis- 
cussions started about the political obligations of the in- 
dividual. One knows the outcome, a deep confusion that 
split the voting population into more than 28 political 
parties. Sincere intentions, mature ideas concerning hu- 
man, national and international relationships were expressed 
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and published, but if they were accepted at all, they did 
not sink in, they remained an abstract matter. As far as 
people were driven into trying them out im reality, they 
sooner or later gave up, disappointed and hopeless. 

If my contention that it is profoundly difficult for a 
German to become a collective human being in the political 
sense is right, then the demands of the Nazi-ideology must 
have put an exceptional amount of pressure on each in- 
dividual. It is not necessary to mention the innumerable 
details of the German propaganda, destined to stamp the 
single person into a superior group being. I suppose that 
the masters of handling masses, the Nazi psychologists and 
propagandists, were quite aware of the battle within the 
single German. Of course, it helped them greatly to smoothe 
the pains of the conflict that their masters put them into 
S. A. and S. 8. uniforms. They could get along with each 
other much more easily than they would without them. 
The general military conscription certainly was a comfort 
too for the disturbed German wrestling with the inner de- 
mands for individuality and the requests of their leaders to 
become molecules in the shining wave called the New Ger- 
many. There again the overcompensating mechanisms, 
obedience, readiness to become organized and depersonal- 
ized worked brilliantly. The world — again — saw the 
spectacle of a nation, the members of which did not show 
any backbone but willingly fell in line. Hitler burdened 
the Germans with his demands for being conscious (though 
not responsible) citizens of the third Reich, but mixed the 
request with the magic formula of the racial doctrines. Un- 
doubtedly, this helped the Germans to accept his challenge 
with less resistance and — possibly — with less conflict. 

I may have caused the impression that I consider the 
inwardness and the striving for individuality as being 
inherited like racial characteristics. I do not think they 
are, but I was able to show that they have existed and been 
observed for over a century. It is probable that one could 
demonstrate them much earlier and use them as a differen- 
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tiation from traits in other nations. I chose the uniform 
and interpreted the ardent love for it as a means fo remain 
undisturbed in one’s inner world of thinking and day- 
dreaming, to show one’s readiness to cooperate and to hide 
one’s most cherished tendency. 

There are more syndromes of inwardness in the life 
and eulture of the German nation. It looks like a cynical 
joke to jump from goose stepping and the superficial splen- 
dor of a uniform to a trend in German civilization that has 
been prominent and conspicuous to every observer. The 
Germans have philosophy in their blood, has been said 
frequently. Among the philosophers, Kant (14) is the 
greatest figure. Especially his ‘‘categorical imperative’’ 
played an enormous role in the education, of course not in 
its scientific, systematized form, but as a decisive element 
in everybody’s conscience. Before I say more about it, I 
would like to illustrate the educational aspect by a short 
piece of case history. 

It concerns a memory of mine dating back 43 years. It 
happened on a Monday morning, and 35 boys, between the 
ages of 11 and 13, representing the Quarta of the Gymnasi- 
um, were supposed to deliver their exercise-books in which 
they had to make some corrections at home. Strict pun- 
ishment was threatened if anybody forgot his book. At 
the end of the hour when everybody expected the teacher’s 
command to deliver the books, he, the typical Prussian 
creation, who did not only teach us Latin but also Kant’s 
categorical imperative, said apparently, in a hurry: ‘‘Let’s 
collect the books tomorrow.’’ Hardly had he said this, when 
a boy got up and, pale but blushing announced: ‘‘Sir, I 
forgot my book.’’ What happened? The teacher jumped 
toward the boy, embraced him, praised him as an example 
of every virtue possible, as the one who had Kant in his 
blood. Then he turned to another boy and shouted at him: 
Would you have done the same? ‘‘Yes, Sir,’’ the boy an- 
swered. What does the story illustrate? It is very typical 
of the German education. First of all, the senselessly 
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strong appeal to the superego of the boy strikes us, the 
appeal to guilt feelings, in other words. The masochistic 
tendency is fully developed as is the obedience to the teach- 
er’s request. More remarkable is the entire lack of courage 
to enjoy the lovely solution of a predicament. But it also 
shows very clearly what I stressed. Here I am — the boy 
told us by his action — a true individuality faithful to my 
will of duty despising a lucky chance, the outside world, 
following the principles with which I was born. I do not 
care what you, my friends, might think about me. The boy 
did not care either that he spoiled whatever existed of 
esprit de corps and natural rebellion against the teacher 
whom he made more rigid and more crazy by his action. He 
paralyzed the productive function of human relationships 
and achieved a complete isolation for himself. 

The example shows that the Kantian philosophy, es- 
pecially the categorical imperative, was constantly appealed 
to, one can even say, was incorporated in the unconscious 
part of the super-ego of the German. He had been told that 
he was born with a sense of duty, and this knowledge be- 
came intense like a religious belief. It fitted well his 
internalizing tendencies. In times of stress and threats it 
makes him exceedingly self-righteous and just as aggressive 
as his superego is. He becomes, as Nietzsche expressed it, 
‘‘the blond beast.’’ I do not hesitate to use this inner 
attitude in order to explain why the Germans were able 
to fight until they committeed what looks like a suicide en 
masse. The national superego kept them ready to die. 
Their national isolation for which the single member had 
been unconsciously longing, was complete. 

In recent literature about the German characterology, 
three men, philosophers themselves, Santayana (3), Dewey 
(4), and Butler (15), have discussed German philosophy. 
It is not my intention to delve into Kant’s idealistic phil- 
osophy any further than befits my topic. Since I am mainly 
occupied with the German as an insufficient group being, 
I have to spend a short time with questions: Can a phil- 
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osopher become a visible leader? As much as I could find, 
there is none who, during his lifetime, did exert a direct 
forceful influence on the masses of his nation. But how 
about his ideas? How can they penetrate the masses? Is 
it possible to simplify them, to incarnate them with authori- 
tarian importance and then, under pressure instil them into 
the masses? Dewey rejects that. ‘‘I do not believe that 
pure ideas and pure thought ever exercised any influence 
upon a human action. I believe that very much of what has 
been presented as philosophic reflection is in effect simply 
an idealization, for the sake of emotional satisfaction, of 
the brutally given state of affairs, and is not a genuine 
discovery of the practical influence of ideas.’’ ‘‘Ideas’’ — 
Dewey continues — ‘‘at some times are congenial to a 
situation in which men in masses are suffering.’’ It seems 
to me that it is not only a certain situation coming up 
suddenly and bringing about a rendezvous of ideas and 
reality. A certain emotional condition of a population that 
reacts and acts, existed before. Dewey, I think, admits it 
at another place where he says: ‘‘Germany is the modern 
state which provides the greatest facilities for genuine 
ideas to take effect through social inculeation.’’ There is 
an invisible circulation in the body of a nation, and it is a 
matter of opinion only to determine which parts are the 
giving ones and which are the recipients. Often the in- 
tellectuals formulate the national emotions and ideas and 
the masses live them. It is usually concluded that masses 
react to brief, striking, plastic formulations called slogans. 
We can be pretty sure that efficient slogans made in Ger- 
many will not work, for instance, in France. It seems that 
the intellectuals must know their masses and the masses 
their intellectuals. Slogans of course are chronologically 
conditioned, have their real meaning and effect under 
certain circumstances, but some of them may have a long 
life. It is almost sacrilegious to mention the subtle system 
of Kant’s philosophy and a slogan in one breath, but I think 
what has happened to the German nation gives us the right 
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to desensitize temporarily our respect for the performances 
of a profound philosopher. 

In his system, Kant has proved — in any case to him- 
self and to many Germans — that morality is autonomous, 
duty, respect, the will to fulfill one’s duty is given a priori. 
Justice is a form of reason which in its turn exists a 
priori and independent of all experience and influence of 
reality. The innate moral law in each individual leads 
then to the categorical imperative. It is important to know 
that within the first 10 years after the publication of the 
**Critique of Pure Reason’’ (1781), Kant became the center 
of scientific as well as popular applause. The fanaticism 
of his adherents did not know any limits. At that time, 10 
years were a very short period for the spreading of a doc- 
trine that represents in itself the most complicated and 
most minute performance of human thinking. It seems 
permissible to speculate about the possibility that the doc- 
trine of the transcendental Idealism entered into a very 
quick allianee with the unconscious of the nation. The 
doctrine has been since called the German revolution a 
eentury ago by Heinrich Heine, lately among others, by 
Thomas Mann (5). If it were one, it certainly was charac- 
terized by its completely internal nature. Soon after the 
publication of the Critique warning and alarmed voices 
were heard. Hamann, (16) a contemporary, says about 
it: ‘‘it seems to me that the step from transcendental ideas 
to demonology is not far.’’ Goethe (17) respects the cate- 
gorical imperative but ‘‘one should not get occupied with 
it too much, otherwise this idea of the ideal freedom 
certainly can lead to evil.’? Heine (18) speaks about the 
‘despotic, ghastly, lonesome idealism’’ and the ‘‘ Kantian 
guillotine.’’ 

French, English and American philosophers have 
always been reticent, even somewhat suspicious of the 
Kantian philosophy. They recognize and admire the 
tremendous effort of systematization but they do dislike the 
apodictie brushing aside of reality, experience, earthliness 
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and considerations of human relationships. Recently the 
sharpest critics were Dewey (4) and Santayana (3). Dewey 
speaks about a “‘psychic complex’’ on which the doctrine 
must be based, Santayana about the egotism in it. 

Now if one approaches philosophy altogether from the 
psychological, and as philosophers will say, primitive point 
of view, we remember that Freud (19) — at different places 
in his writings — deals with the philosopher and his 
system. He criticizes him for overrating the value of his 
thinking, thus regressing to the early omnipotence of 
thought, for sticking to an illusion as if he could create 
an absolutely complete picture of our world, for writing 
a Baedecker that could inform everybody about everything. 
Sachs (20) and Alexander (21) expressed similar ideas. 
It will not surprise us too much to find that Freud calls the 
categorical imperative of Kant’s the direct heir of the 
Oedipus-complex. Kant’s transcendental idealism and the 
categorical imperative put a tremendous burden on the 
shoulders of its carriers, but on the other hand it touches 
off their early omnipotence and narcissism forcing them 
into a libidinization of thinking which will cause a tendency 
to internalize the outer world. Narcissism in the zoon 
politikon has its definite social function, inasmuch as it 
tests and is tested continuously on the tossing grounds of 
the problem of freedom, which in a broad sense means, on 
the tossing grounds of politics. This testing and being 
tested has to take place in the outside world which the 
Kantian German tends to overlook. 

Coming back to the term inwardness, we can add now 
that it seems to be a peculiar compulsive device for a self- 
reliance through thinking which is not willingly abandoned. 
It insures an autarecie economy of thinking which is en- 
dangered if demands to become a communal being are made. 

Demands will be made in times of stress, of international 
tension, of external threats. But in a person who is filled 
with the overwhelmingly strong desire to develop an essen- 
tial individuality, there will be periods when this demand 
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causes helplessness and anxiety. The uniform is the defence 
against being disturbed in the process of fulfilling the 
demand. Could we find a syndrome that would show the 
defence against the helplessness and anxiety? I think we 
can interpret another phenomenon that is very much pro- 
nounced in the German national life. It is hero-worship. 
It will be my third and last point. Hero-worship has been 
a constant, again almost compulsive need in the German. 
One finds it not only in the average German; one also could 
discover it in esoteric literary circles which unswervingly 
insisted on the deification of their chosen man. It seems 
to be related to ohedience, to soldierdom, generally speak- 
ing it expresses the attitude of somebody who wants to 
remain the son, at least at heart, secretly. The boundless- 
ness, adolescent in nature, should be remembered here 
again. The need for worship is so intense that it must have 
something to do with an anxiety binding process. Hence 
I connected it with the inwardness and the refusal to be 
a responsible member of the nation. I do not want to get 
into the question how active or how passive these processes 
are, I only briefly characterize it by the two terms, orien- 
tation and identification. Worship of heros — and I do 
not only mean heros of the battlefields — belongs to the 
activities of every nation. Education uses it in subtler or 
more propagandistic ways. Depending on the form of 
government, the emphasis put upon this kind of identifica- 
tion varies; in Germany, stressing the need for reverence 
and adoration for the ‘‘Great’’ of the nation has been an 
integral part of education. 

A nation’s ‘‘Great’’ or elite, as I prefer to call them, 
include statesmen, kings, generals, artists, writers, phil- 
osophers, scientists, they invite identification. A subtle 
connection exists between them and the populace, a kind 
of unconscious symbiosis influencing the life and career of 
the nation. It is one of the factors determining its culture. 

This symbiosis of the Germans with their elite seems 
to have never functioned in a right way. ‘‘When the Ger- 
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mans, as a nation, are on the spot they ery out for their 
generals for help,’’ a contemporary writer (German) has 
said. Hindenburg, field marshal and second president of 
the Weimar Republic, is a recent and good example. Again 
and again in history the Germans show the tendency to 
become oriented to and identified with the powerful, strong 
figures. One could immediately ask the question: how 
could this happen? The elite as well as the German popu- 
lation were born in the same land. Were the generals and 
narrow-minded kings shown to them in a light so glaring 
that it blinded them against recognizing other figures? 
Did the elite suffer from the striving for inwardness too, 
and therefore could not make itself better understood and 
loved? We have to remember Schiller who told his fellow- 
Germans that they should not become concerned with 
matters political. However, it would lead us too far away 
to answer these questions now. 

We briefly can answer the question how the elite re- 
sponded to the indifference of its nation. It is my impres- 
sion that in no other nation one finds so many and such 
devastating accusations and criticisms by poets and artists 
directed against their own people as in the German nation’ 
I have no statistics to prove this statement. However from 
what I know about the European literature I got this im- - 
pression and discussions have deepened it.” 

It looks like an utmost paradoxical situation. There 
is the German with his inwardness and his ‘‘lust’’ for think- 
ing. If and whenever he needed identification figures he 
picked out of the elite the general, as if he could give all 
the answers instead of turning to the image of a man who 
certainly was closer to his needs, who armed only with 
the deadly seriousness of his intuition could offer new solu- 


8On the other hand no nation has mistreated its artists and poets as 
systematically as the Germans did. Only the short episode in Weimar 
during Goethe’s lifetime was an exception. 


*Thomas Mann (5), certainly an expert in international literature, 
expressed the same idea. We can say it was his own case. He was not 
heard and then accused his people. 
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tions. I do not mean to say that the Germans should have 
excluded the general’s image entirely. How could they? 
Every nation has them in the gallery of identification fig- 
ures. But they should have included the ununiformed 
fathers. (So the United States of America chose Lincoln 
and not Grant.) Apparently these fathers could have dis- 
turbed him, whereas the general left him alone in the region 
of his inwardness, did not touch and perturb his defences. 
We should not forget that the qualities and deeds of a 
general can be very inspiring in many respects and the 
identification with his image deeply gratifying. It seems 
to me that this kind of worship and identification is com- 
parable to the situation of an adolescent boy, who in order 
to avoid conflicts and anxiety, missed the period of neces- 
sary competitive identifications and stuck to figures whose 
clear cut power and solidity he never questioned. Such an 
adolescent can look very well behaved and mature but at 
certain times he will get into great difficulties with himself 
as well as with his surroundings. In analogy the German 
nation must have missed a period during which they could 
have changed their identifications as well as their concept 
of the human being and his collective responsibilities. One 
could find a contradiction in my conclusions about the Ger- 
man who stood under the influence of Kant’s philosophy 
but worshipped and identified with the general. There is 
the difference between the idea and the figure, but idea 
and figure have their connecting links. Duty, discipline, 
self-restraint, for instance, belong to Kant’s teaching as 
well as to the requirements of an army commander. We 
have a good example of the German attitude in their de- 
votion to Frederic the Great. When he was still crown 
prince he was well known for his intellectuality, his interest 
in poetry and philosophy, his almost cosmopolitan broad- 
mindedness. Reason and enlightenment were his guiding 
lights. Such qualities are abhorred in Prussia. After 
Frederic had become king and after he went the way of all 
kings who were ambitious and self-possessed, he discarded 
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his ethical and intellectual standards whenever they stood 
in the way of his royal and ruthless deeds. The Germans 
acclaim this ‘‘inner victory’’ which Frederic won over his 
former ‘‘strange’’ qualities as much as his winning the 7- 
year-war. The war was the visible but emotionally unim- 
portant consequence of the great inner conquest. The 
Germans called Frederic the ‘‘old Fritz’’, a curiously 
affectionate name, never given before or after to a king. 
What I have said about the German nation and some 
of its trends and tendencies leads me to a parallel. For a 
long period of time the nation has been steering itself into 
a more and more pronounced international isolation just 
as the single German has been neglecting political demands 
in favor of an ideal that separated him from his fellow-men. 
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ON GAMBLING* 
By 
Ralph R. Greenson, M.D. 


I. 


Gambling is a universally popular social institution. 
In our culture it enjoys a marginal position as an acceptable 
social activity. The shade of immorality varies in different 
countries and states, and in the various classes within those 
localities. The sociologists have described some aspects of 
gambling in different cultures. For example, Myrdal’ has 
pointed out that the Negro in America finds gambling a 
favorite recreation because it offers the possibility of a 
quick monetary return for an economically repressed people. 
In addition, gambling is a form of entertainment which 
requires little paraphernalia and is particularly suited for 
those in monotonous occupations. Veblen’ noted that the 
leisure class finds reckless gambling an enjoyable occasion 
for the need to demonstrate conspicuous waste. Rosten* 
has suggested that the prevalence of gambling in the movie 
colony may be due to the unpredictable and sudden changes 
of fortune in that industry which accentuate the importance 
of luck. 

In our society, monetary rewards are morally justified 
only as the result of work, thrift, and sacrifice. Easy money 
is considered ill gotten. This sheds some light on the im- 
moral connotation associated with gambling. On the other 
hand, several authors have pointed out the close association 


*Presented, in part, before the Los Angeles Psychoanalytic Study 
Group, June 21, 1946 


*Myrdal, Gunnar: An American Dilemma, Harper & Bros., New York 
1944, pp. 985 

"Veblen, Thorstein: The Theory of the Leisure Class, Vanguard Press, 
New York 1932, pp. 68, 276 


*Rosten, Leo C: Hollywood, The Movie Colony, The Moviemakers, 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York 1941, pp. 222 
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between gambling and religion. It is striking that in a 
Gallup Poll of 1938 it was found that 28 per cent of the 
adult American population have participated in church 
lotteries — a greater number than the 21 per cent who have 
played cards for money. Gambling has also been described 
in primitive cultures where it is intimately tied up with 
religious rituals.‘ 

Some great literary artists have contributed to our 
knowledge of the unconscious motivations in gamblers. 
Dostoevsky’ portrays the character of the gambler as a sado- 
masochistically ridden individual who is unable to break 
himself of this addiction. Conrad’s* gambler is a homosexual 
with a murderous hatred for all women. 

Freud’s contribution to the problem of gambling is to 
be found in his penetrating study of Dostoevsky.’ On the 
basis of the artist’s writings, his wife’s diary, and communi- 
cations from Dostoevsky’s personal friends, Freud formu- 
lated some of the basic concepts of gambling. Dostoevsky’s 
gambling was an irrational, instinet-like foree. He played 
impulsively and could never stop until he had lost every- 
thing. This need to lose was a self-inflicted punishment. 
Only after Dostoevsky had thus rid himself of guilt feel- 
ings was he able to return to creative writing. Freud 
pointed out how gambling is a substitute and derivative of 
masturbation. The emphasis on the exciting activity of 
the hands is the link which connects gambling and mas- 
turbation. The irresistibility of the urge, the oft-repeated 
resolutions, the intoxicating quality of the pleasure and the 
enormous guilt feelings are present in both gambling and 
masturbation. Furthermore, in both activities there are 


‘Stocking, Collis: Gambling. Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Mac- 
millan, 1931, Vol. VI, pp. 555-558. 


*Dostoevsky, Fyodor: The Gambler, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. 


*Conrad, Joseph: Victory. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London 1924. 


‘Freud, Sigm: Dostojewski und die Vatertoetung. Ges, Schr. XII, 
pp. 22-26. Reprinted in translation Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Inter- 
national Univ. Press, New York, 1946 Vol. 2 
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unconscious fantasies of being rescued by a mother figure. 

The psychoanalytic literature based on clinical mate- 
rial concerning gambling is very sparse."* It is the purpose 
of this paper to organize the available clinical material and 
to present some theoretical constructions concerning the 
essential psychodynamics of the gambler. My experience is 
limited to the analysis of 5 male patients who gambled. 
None of these patients, however, came for treatment with 
gambling as their main problem. In addition, I have had 
occasion to make observations on gambling in the U. S. 
Army from 1942 to 1946, primarily among officers, and in 
civilian life, primarily among physicians. Since these data 
are limited in scope, more research is necessary before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 

The decisive characteristic of gambling which dif- 
ferentiates it from other contests and speculations is the 
coexistence of a game-like quality and the importance of 
chance in determining success or failure. A game is a make- 
believe, a pretense, not to be taken seriously and not like 
real life. Chance refers to the unpredictability of the re- 
sults, to the elements of risk and luck. The more unpre- 
dictable a game is, the more it conforms to the definition of 
gambling. The more that skill is involved in a contest, the 
less it resembles gambling, and the more it resembles a sport 
or a business. 

It is possible to classify superficially three different 
types of gamblers: (1) the normal person who gambles for 
diversion or distraction and who can stop gambling when 
he wants to; (2) the professional gambler who selects 
gambling as his means of earning a livelihood; (3) the 
neurotic gambler who gambles because he is driven by un- 
conscious needs, and who is unable to stop gambling. These 
three types gamble for different conscious and unconscious 
reasons; nevertheless, some of the same motivations are 


‘Bergler, Edmund: The Gambler: A misunderstood Neurotic. Journ. of 
Criminal Psychol. IV, 1943. 


*Simmel, Ernst: in Int. Ztschr. f. PSA., Bd. VI, 1920, pp. 397. 
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found in all of them. The neurotic gambler caricatures the 
normal and professional gambler and the psychopathology 
is most vivid in him. 

The following is a brief description of readily observable 
habits, customs and patterns found in watching a gambling 
game. The first striking characteristic is the atmosphere 
of excitement. This is visible in the tremor and sweating 
of the players, and in their motor restlessness. It is audible 
in the noise and in the hushed silences. There is a rhythm 
of tension—discharge, which is constantly repeated. At 
the beginning of play it is quiet, gradually there is a 
crescendo of excitement until a peak is reached, and finally 
there is a period of quiet. The excitement, the rhythm, the 
tension—discharge, and the final quiet bear an obvious 
similarity to sexual excitement. This seems to be borne 
out by the fact that the rolling of the dice is referred to as 
**coming’’, a slang expression for orgasm. It is further con- 
firmed in the fact that the tension the players experience 
is a pleasurable one and the game ends with the players 
usually feeling spent.” 

‘Another noteworthy observation is that in poker and 
in dice games usually only members of the same sex par- 
ticipate. When women take part they behave in an asexual 
manner, use masculine mannerisms and language, and seem 
to take the same position vis-a-vis the gamblers that the 
tomboy takes with boys. In bridge, where there is more 
skill and less gambling, there is usually an even distribution 
of the sexes and the women behave in a more feminine man- 
ner. In roulette, which is entirely a game of chance, women 
are present but psycho-sexual differences are barely 
recognizable; the women expect and receive no special 
courtesies or attention. There is no flirtation at the gambl- 
ing table. The anti-feminine atmosphere of the gambling 
room is not only manifest in the exclusion of the opposite 
sex, but in the anti-feminine vocabulary of the players; for 


*Laforgue, Rene: Ueber Erotisierung der Angst. Int. Ztschr. f. Psa., 
Bd. XVI, 1930, pp. 426. 
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example, queens are often referred to as whores. (Women 
sense the anti-feminine atmosphere of the gambling hall 
and are usually antagonistic to their husbands’ gambling). 

The vocabulary of the gamblers is very distinctive; it 
is profane, but not sexual, and it is highly aggressive. The 
stakes are always called ‘‘the pot’’, the player refers to 
‘‘making a big pot’’ or to ‘‘cleaning up’’. Looking at one’s 
hand slowly is called ‘‘squeezing out a hand’’. A lucky 
player is often referred to as one who has ‘‘fallen into a 
barrel of shit’’, and dice are called ‘‘craps’’. Winning is 
referred to as ‘‘making a killing’’; losing as ‘‘ being cleaned 
out’’. A specific maneuver in poker is designated ‘‘sand 
bagging’’. When a player has a sure-fire winning hand, he 
may refer to his position as having the others ‘‘by the 
balls’. When one of the gamblers misses his turn, he is 
told that<‘‘his nose is bleeding.’’ 

Another characteristic of all gambling situations is the 
prevalence of superstitions and magical rituals. There are 
a great many colorful and varied practices which are used 
as attempts to bring good luck. The players change seats, 
walk around chairs, change decks of cards, have good luck 
charms on the table or on their person, rub their cards or 
dice on various parts of their body, look at their cards in 
a certain prescribed order, wager high stakes on poor cards 
because of ‘‘hunches’’ and bet little on good cards because 
certain cards are unlucky, ete. Many of them believe that 
concentration will influence the sequence of cards or the 
roll of the dice. The dice player shouts as he throws the 
dice, exclaiming ‘‘be good to me dicey’’, or ‘‘come on 
Ada’’, when he needs an eight. Some poker players admit 
that they pray as they wait for a card. 

Other behavior patterns of a stereotyped nature are 
readily observed among all players. Some constantly count, 
pile and sort their money or chips. Others have their 
money and the various colored chips carelessly scrambled 
before them. Expelling of gas by some of the players is 
accepted as part of the ritual of the poker game in some 
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groups. Marked extremes in neatness and sloppiness of 
dress can be observed. Some players fondle their cards 
gently and others fling them on the table. Bluffing is a 
daring technique which some players frequently use, and 
which others always avoid. (It is one of the few occasions 
in our society where the act of deception is not merely per- 
missible, but an enviable talent.) 

There is an unusual amount of eating, drinking and 
smoking around the gambling tables. Most gamblers eat, 
drink and smoke more during the gambling than they do 
in any other comparative period of time. 

Some of the phenomena described above are seen in all 
types of gambling and in all types of gamblers. All these 
activities are of a regressive nature; they are all derivatives 
of infantile partial instincts. The phallic and homosexual 
manifestations are apparent in the exclusion of women 
from a situation where sensual excitation is present. The 
vocabulary of the gambler abounds in anal, scatological 
and overtly sadistie expressions. Anal-sadistic derivatives 
are also seen in the extremes of neatness and sloppiness of 
dress, in the sorting and piling of chips and in the expelling 
of gas.". Oral drives are accentuated in the overeating, 
drinking and smoking. Even the thinking of the gambler 
has regressed to a more infantile level as is manifest in the 
superstitious, magical and ritualistic procedures. All these 
observations indicate very clearly that the gambling situa- 
tion permits the discharge of pregenital impulses. Phallic, 
anal-sadistiec and oral strivings may be discharged in this 
setting with a minimum of guilt feelings, since this behavior 
is accepted by the group and the guilt is shared by the other 
players. The regressive nature of these activities is con- 
firmed by the archaic thinking and acting of the players 
in their attempts to influence luck. Since all people have 
remnants of pregenital instincts within them, and since our 
society imposes obstacles in the satisfaction of these instincts, 
and since gambling offers such a diversified opportunity 


“Simmel, Ernst: Loc. cit. 
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for satisfaction of the many different partial instincts, it is 
understandable why almost everyone in our society can 
gamble. 


II. 


Until now we have described and attempted to isolate 
phenomena which are common to all gambling situations 
and to all people who gamble. At this point, it shall be our 
task to formulate the specific conflicts which are decisive for 
the formation of a gambling neurosis. Here we refer to 
those people who must gamble, who cannot stop gambling, 
and who allow gambling to tyrannize and destroy their 
lives. There seem to be two crucial elements which are 
essential to the etiology of a gambling neurosis: (1) the 
neurotic gambler feels lucky and hopes each time he will 
be rewarded, despite all intellectualization to the contrary ;” 
(2) the neurotic gambler is impelled to test out Luck or 
Fate. The normal and professional gambler may have 
either of these qualities, but the intensity of these drives is 
lacking. Feeling lucky and the need to challenge Fate and 
Chance are interwoven, yet it is possible to trace the genesis 
of these emotions separately. 

The neurotic gambler hopes he is lucky and at times 
believes it. Consciously or unconsciously he believes in his 
right to ask Fate for special privileges and protection. He 
hopes that Fate will give proof that he is favored over all 
the others and he will be permitted to win. Winning is the 
proof that he is lucky. It is pleasurable not only for the 
the money (some gamblers play for little or no money), 
but it is a token of special privilege and power. The neu- 
rotic gambler seeks a sign from Fate that he is omnipotent. 
His longing for omnipotence is full of doubts and contra- 
dictions, yet, it is this archaic ego feeling which makes 
gambling at all possible. He dares challenge the Gods to 
give him a sign that will confirm this shaky belief in his 


"“Fenichel, Otto: The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. W. W. Norton, 
1945, pp. 372 
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omnipotence, yet, he would never risk this challenge did 
he not, in part, already believe it. The neurotic gambler 
mistakes his strong yearnings for omnipotence for the feel- 
ing that he is omnipotent.” The regressive character of this 
state of affairs is in keeping with the infantile features of 
the neurotic gambler’s thinking and actions which have a 
strikingly animistic, superstitious and magical quality. The 
neurotic gambler dares to gamble since he wants to convince 
himself that he is lucky, i.e. omnipotent, and needs constant 
reassurance from Fate to calm his grave doubts. 

The longing for omnipotence and the belief in one’s 
omnipotence stems from early infantile life. Ferenezi“ has 
presented the concept that all infants originally have a 
feeling of unlimited omnipotence. This is lost when hunger 
and pain destroy the infant’s narcissism. The adults who 
assuage hunger and pain become the omnipotent ones. By 
introjection and identification, the infant tries to participate 
in the omnipotence of the adults. On this infantile level, 
hunger and need for love are undifferentiated, satisfaction 
and security are identical. In the infant, milk satisfies the 
hunger and brings about a reunion with the mother, which 
produces oceanic feelings and restores the lost omnipotence.” 
It is this feeling which the neurotic gambler unconsciously 
is attempting to reeapture. 

The neurotic gambler is a personality on the brink of 
a severe depression. He deludes himself into feeling lucky 
and attempts to win from Fate a sign of favor which will 
simultaneously gratify his urgent need for satisfaction and 
security.” We shall return to the question of why this at- 
tempt fails, but first let us examine the concept of Fate and 
Chance in this situation. 

*™Dostoevsky’s Gambler: “I only know that I must win, that it is the 
only resource left to me. Well, that’s why, perhaps, I fancy I am 
bound to win.” 

“Ferenczi, Sandor: Contributions to Psychoanalysis. Richard & Badger, 
Boston 1916 

“Fenichel, Otto: Cf. ref. 9, p. 39 


*Rado, Sandor: The Psychical Effects of Intoxication. Int. Jo. Psa., IX, 
1928, pp. 301. 
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Who or what is Luck or Fate? Luck and Fate are 
equivalent to God and to father. It is the powerful, om- 
nipotent, protecting figure that can kill, castrate, abandon 
or love. The neurotic gambler’s attitude toward this father 
figure varies with the specific gambler and changes within 
him under certain circumstances. The gambling situation 
may represent: 


(1) A challenge or a testing out of this father figure.” If 
luck is good it means the father has accepted you and 
you may share in his omnipotence. If luck is bad, it 
means you have been rejected. Winning often results 
in transitory euphoria and losing in temporary de- 
pression, both inappropriate to the amount of money 
won or lost. 


(2) The game may represent a battle with Fate. It is a 
sham battle for supremacy, an attempt to supplant 
the father as the omnipotent one. 


(3) Gambling may be felt as an act of extreme submissive- 
ness in which the gambler places himself at the mercy 
of Fate. The gambler’s attitude is ‘‘Here I am, do 
with me what you will’’. 


(4) Gambling may also represent an attempt to bribe this 
powerful father figure. . ‘‘Here is my money, now am 
I allowed to enjoy certain forbidden pleasures?”’ 


(5) The game may also symbolize an occasion to court or 
woo the father figure, according to the formula ‘‘I 
have been a good boy and have done all my tasks, now 
will you reward me and let me win?’’ 

Luck is also a mother figure to some gamblers — Lady 
Luck. Here, the mother figure is less frightening, but none- 
theless powerful. Lady Luck is fickle, she is not to be 
trusted. She may deceive you, but she may also reward you. 


“Dostoevsky’s gambler: “...A strange sensation rose up in me, a 
sort of defiance of fate, a desire to challenge it, to put out my tongue 
at it.” 
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The demands of the gambler may be accepted or rejected, 
and he may challenge, battle, beg or woo. Bergler stressed 
aggressions against the mother as the most important un- 
conscious motives in the gambler he studied. 

In the patients I had occasion to analyze, the figure of 
luck was determined by the specific emotional conflicts of 
the patients which were in the foreground at the moment. 
The attitude of the gambler to this figure varied from battl- 
ing to wooing, depending upon the drives involved in the 
patient’s most pressing psychic conflicts. In any case, the 
image and attitude toward Luck was determined by the 
Oedipus constellation of the specific gambler. For example, 
a patient during the course of his analysis reacted to Luck 
as a father figure he was battling, when he was reliving his 
hostility toward his father in his analysis. Later on Luck 
became ‘‘Lady Luck’’, whom he wooed, when conflicts con- 
cerning his mother became the central point of his analysis. 

To recapitulate: the neurotic gambler has regressed 
to infantile longings for omnipotence. He dares expose 
himself to Fate, since he has mistaken his longings for om- 
nipotence, for the feeling that he is omnipotent. He enters 
this arena fearfully and hopefully, and expects a token from 
a parent figure, Fate, which will prove that he is really the 
chosen one. Since strong longings for omnipotence and 
oceanic feelings are evidence of a failure of the ego to 
maintain a mature level, one would expect to find in the 
history of neurotic gamblers severe deprivation and/or 
over-gratification in childhood. This is confirmed by the 
clinical findings. One of my patients had a mother who never 
said no; he never learned to tolerate any rejection no matter 
how mild. It was significant that he gambled only when 
he was away from home — away from mother — as an 
attempt to prove that ‘‘Lady Luck”’’ (his phrase) was still 
with him. In another patient, his father and mother each 
had their favorite child, he was not the favorite of either. 
Sent overseas to the C.B.I. Theatre, he became depressed 
and felt abandoned and he resorted to gambling, in part as 
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a fight against Fate, father, for abandoning him and as a 
symbolic plea to Lady Luck, mother — a begging for a 
sign of love. 

These attempts to recapture the lost feeling of omni- 
potence are unsuccessful. The neurotic gambler is unable 
to stop gambling because he cannot bear the feeling of 
abandonment and depression when he loses; nor can he bear 
the excitement of winning. In both cases, unresolved ten- 
sions require that he continue the game. The feelings 
aroused by winning and by losing are so interwoven with 
guilt feelings that full satisfaction is impossible and the 
frustrated wishes return again and again, seeking gratifica- 
tion. Our next task shall be to explore the sources of these 
guilt feelings involved in the neurosis of gambling. 

For the neurotic gambler winning is equivalent to 
triumph. As Fenichel” pointed out, the feeling of triumph 
results from the removal of anxiety and inhibition by the 
winning of a trophy. Possession of the trophy brings with 
it ‘‘oceanic’’ feelings, because it represents reunion with 
the omnipotent one. The trophy is a super-ego derivative 
since it is a symbol of parental power. The super-ego is a 
precipitate of the Oedipus complex which is internalized and 
serves as an authority over the ego. Since a trophy is also 
a representative of the authority once vested in the Oedipus 
figures, it, too, threatens the ego in the same way that the 
super-ego threatens the ego where unresolved Oedipus phan- 
tases are at work. The winnings of the neurotic gambler 
resemble the trophy of the hunter and threaten the gambler 
in a similar way. ‘‘Easy come, easy go’’ and ‘‘hot money’’ 
typify the gambler’s guilt-laden attitude toward his win- 
nings. 

The unconscious phantasies of the neurotic gambler are 
identical with the masturbation phantasies of the individual 
and are responsible in part for the guilt feelings in regard 
to gambling.” Masturbation and gambling both start out as 

*Fenichel, Otto: Ueber Trophae und Triumph. Int. Ztschr. f. Psa., 
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play. A play begins as an attempt to discharge tension in 
a regulated dosage at a specific time. In masturbation and 
in gambling, the stirring up of unconscious Oedipal phan- 
tasies destroys the playful character of the act.” The ego 
is overwhelmed by anxiety and guilt, and what started out 
as play is no longer play nor pleasurable, but becomes a 
threat to the mental equilibrium. The neurotic gambler 
is conscious of his guilt feelings, but is unaware of the con- 
tent of these guilt feelings. The forbidden nature of the 
phantasies stirred up in gambling are responsible for the 
fact that these phantasies must be maintained in repression. 
In gambling only distorted derivatives of these phantasies 
are permitted access to consciousness in the form of Fate 
and Luck phantasies. Since gambling only allows distorted 
derivatives of forbidden impulses to break through into 
consciousness, and since this is always accompanied by guilt 
feelings, the neurotic gambler’s possibilities for complete 
gratification are nullified by these circumstances. 

The neurotic gambler’s constant losing is due in part 
to his inability to accept the dictates of the mathematical 
laws of chance. In part it is due to the fact that losing 
money can symbolize an anal orgasm for the pregenitally 
oriented gambler.” ‘‘To be cleaned out”’ is a typical gambl- 
er’s expression for losing. The unconscious guilt feelings 
are more important in explaining the need to lose of the 
neurotic gambler. Freud*, in describing the unconscious 
need for punishment, stated that some people act out for- 
bidden phantasies in a distorted way in order to be 
apprehended. The unconscious guilt feelings of the neurotic 
gambler are responsible for the unconscious need for 
punishment.” This punishment, losing, bad as it is, is a 


Freud, Sigm: Dostoevski und die Vatertoetung. Ges. Schr. XII, pp. 2 
“Simmel, Ernst: Personal Communication 


“Freud, Sigmund: Some Character Types met with in Psychoanalytic 
work. Col. papers, pp. 318, Vol. IV. 


“Freud, Sigm.: Dostojewski und die Vatertotung. Ges. Schr. XII, pp. 23. 
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lesser evil than the terrifying punishment of castration or 
total loss of love. The need to lose may also be an expression 
of masochistic strivings.” Losing, i.e. being beaten, is eroti- 
eized, and becomes an appropriate vehicle for masochistic 
phantasies. 

It was stated that the super-ego is a residue of the 
Oedipus complex. In the healthy individual, the super-ego 
has been desexualized. In the pregenitally fixated person, 
there is a resexualization of the super-ego. In keeping with 
the regression to sado-masochistie object relationships, there 
is also a sado-masochistie relationship between super-ego 
and ego. In manic-depressive states, euphoria and melan- 
cholia are manifestations of this special position of the 
super-ego.” In the euphoric state, super-ego and ego are 
united, and there is a minimum of tension between them. 
In melancholia, the super-ego takes great delight in cruelly 
tormenting the ego. Similar super-ego—ego relationships 
are found in drug addicts and in neurotic gamblers. A 
longitudinal survey of the clinical course in the addict and 
gambler reveals frequent sharp fluctuations of affect with 
recurring states of elation and depression”. 


Il. 


The discussion, thus far, has been concerned with anal- 
yzing what ‘‘feeling lucky’’ means, what Fate represents, 
and why the neurotic gambler is unable to stop gambling. 
All this would apply to the solitaire players, the roulette 
player, and those who play alone against Fate or Luck, 
rather than against other players. Competing against other 
players, as in eards or dice, had different meanings in the 
patients I studied. The fellow players served various pur- 
poses in the unconscious phantasies of the neurotic gambl- 
ers. The relationship of the neurotic gambler to his fellow 
gamblers may be schematized along the following lines: 


“Bergler, Edmund: Cf. ref. 5 
*Freud, Sigm: Mourning and Melancholia. Col. Papers, Vol. IV. 


*Rado, Sandor: The Psychoanalysis of Pharmacothymia (Drug Addict.). 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. II, Jan. 1933, No. 1, pp. 1 
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1) The fellow gamblers are grown-ups and grant 
participation in the forbidden and exciting activities of 
adults. 


2) The fellow gamblers are ‘‘he-men’’; sex and women 
are ‘‘sissy stuff’’. This is very reminiscent of the gang 
spirit of adolescence*. In the army, among personnel of 
late adolescent age (18-21), gambling for high stakes was 
considered masculine. 


3) The fellow gamblers are cohorts in homosexual 
activities. Gambling with other men was equivalent, in 
the unconscious, to comparing penises with other men; 
winning meant having the largest penis or being the most 
potent. Excitement together often represented masturba- 
tion together. In passive homosexual men who love the 
type of man they would like to have been, contact with 
strong men in a game had the significance of gaining 
additional manhood*. Unconscious homosexuality is demon- 
strated by the neurotic gambler in his sparse or Don Juan- 
type. of sexual life. Two of my patients had overt 
homosexual episodes and turned to gambling during periods 
of sexual abstinence. Another patient became a gambler 
only after developing premature ejaculation. His gambl- 
ing, on the one hand, was a disguised homosexual substitute 
for heterosexual satisfaction, and on the other hand, it was 
an attempt to deny his impotence. The expression ‘‘lucky 
in ecards, unlucky in love’’ is a striking testimonial to the 
fact that neurotics with unresolved conflicts regarding homo 
and heterosexuality find gambling an appropriate outlet 
for their frustrations. 

*It is interesting to note that gambling with others only starts after 
puberty. Prior to that magical and animistic games are very common, 
but these are usually carried on alone. Gambling with others is a con- 


tinuation of magical thinking and acting within the limits of an accept- 
able social institution. Luck replaces the secret oracles of the child. 

*Bergler points out that the need to be overwhelmed by Fate is the 
result of passive homosexual wishes toward the father and is especially 
true of those with the compulsive need to lose at gambling. In one of 
my patients, losing at cards meant for him the unconscious wish to be 
homosexually possessed by the father. 
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4) The fellow gamblers may be reacted to as father 
or mother surrogates and therefore may also fulfill the 
same function as the figures in the unconscious Fate phan- 
tasies. The neurotic gambler may act out in his card game 
a challenging, wooing, battling or submissive attitude in 
relation to the other players. 

Many of the pregenital instinctual expressions are 
obvious to the onlooker at a gambling game, but in analysis 
one specific series of characteristics emerges with greater 
clarity. The waiting for fate to decide, the passive atti- 
tudes of the gambler as he waits for his cards, the inordinate 
dependence on this external image (Luck), all of these 
characteristics rooted in the oral-receptive phase of libidinal 
development were the most stubborn factors to overcome 
in the cases analyzed. 

The habitual Kibitzer should be mentioned as a special 
type of neurotic gambler. He is a gambler without the 
courage to gamble. My clinical experience with chronic 
Kibitzers has suggested that they are similar to that type 
of homosexual described by Freud” as those fixated to an 
older brother and who long to participate in his success. The 
Kibitzer is afraid to participate in the game, but identifies 
himself with one of the players he would like to emulate. 
He avoids the risk of losing, but he also never achieves the 
satisfaction of having exposed himself successfully to danger. 
These men often go through life attached to some strong 
older brother figure and by identification with him enjoy 
and suffer in small doses the older brother’s triumphs and 
SOTTowWs. 


IV. Summary 


Neurotic gambling is based on an unconscious attempt 
to regain the lost feeling of omnipotence by fighting and/or 
wooing Luck or Fate. The gambler dares to expose himself 


"Freud, Sigmund: Certain Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, Paranoia 
and Homosexuality. Col. Papers, II., pp. 232. Institute of Psa. and 
Hogarth Press, London 1924. 
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to this situation because he already has regressed to a stage 
where the desire for this archaic ego feeling is misinter- 
preted for the feeling itself. Luck and Fate are derived 
from mother and/or father images and gambling offers an 
opportunity for the revival of unconscious oedipal phan- 
tasies. In addition, gambling offers satisfaction possibilities 
for latent and unconscious homosexual, anal-sadistic, oral- 
receptive drives, and gratification of unconscious needs for 
punishment. Because of the diversity of opportunities and 
the social sanction, it is understandable why almost every- 
one in our society can gamble.* It is clear that neuroties 
with unresolved longings for omnipotence and oceanic 
feelings would be predisposed to fall ill with this disease. 
Neurotic gambling belongs in the category of the im- 
pulse neuroses.” It resembles the addictions and the per- 
versions, in that the impulse to gamble is not felt as ego- 
alien, but ego-syntonic. Though it is not overtly sexual as 
in the perversions, nor is there the euphoric intoxication 
as in the addictions, yet the gambler likes his gambling— 
he feels forced to like it. The impulse to gamble is felt in 
the same way as normal people feel their instincts. It serves 
the purpose of denying an infantile sense of danger (i.e. 
abandonment) and simultaneously gratifies thinly distorted 
sexual and aggressive impulses. It has an irresistible qual- 
itv: the tension has to be satisfied by action, not thinking, 
and immediately, not by postponement. (The gambler acts 
according to the pleasure principle, and in gambling games 
the pleasure principle is equally as valid as the reality 
prineiple,) The imperative demand for simultaneous in- 
stinect gratification and need to be loved indicates a re- 
gression to an early libidinal phase, where instinct 


*Fenichel, Otto: Cf. Ref. 9, pp. 367. 


*It would seem to be very worthwhile to study the relationship be- 
tween economic and political frustrations and the tendency to gamble. 
More specifically, it would be interesting to have a sociological frame- 
work for studying the relationship between specific kinds of economic 
and political frustrations and the specific kinds of gambling in different 
societies. 
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satisfaction and striving for security were not differentiated 
from each other. To the neurotic gambler people are trans- 
formed into merely potential donors of narcissistic grati- 
fication, a characteristic of the orally oriented individual. 

All these factors demonstrate the severely regressive 
character of the disease. This suggests that the gambling 
neurosis, like so many of the impulse neuroses, is an effort 
at defense against an impending severe depression. 

The course of this illness is a very stormy one; these 
patients often require periods of institutionalization. The 
only adequate therapy is psychoanalysis. The prognosis is 
not favorable, since there are frequent relapses and often 
the secondary complications of gambling, namely legal and 
monetary difficulties interfere with the treatment. In gen- 
eral the course, prognosis and treatment is similar to that 
of the addictions and the perversions. 

1021 S. Hayworth Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DOSTOYEVSKY’S “PEASANT MAREY” 
Mark Kanzer, M.D. 


Dostoevsky has been the subject of numerous psycho- 
analytic studies, including commentaries by Freud (1). 
Agreement has been general on his powerful parricidal 
trends and their root in the Oedipus complex. Special in- 
terest has been shown in his epilepsy and the role of his 
illness in his personality make-up. The commonly accepted 
psychological picture of Dostoevsky is that of a man with 
strongly repressed violent drives which erupt spasmodically. 
He is depicted as a dual personality, a politically conserva- 
tive and deeply religious family man whose career has 
nevertheless embraced participation in revolutionary ac- 
tivities, imprisonment in Siberia, morbid gambling periods 
and quixotic impulses of varied description. His reputation, 
of course, rests fundamentally on his amazing insight into 
the deepest emotional conflicts, especially in relationship to 
crime. He delineates characters whose interest for psy- 
chologists is rivalled only by Shakespeare’s. His works 
as well as his own character make Dostoevsky an inevitable 
‘ease history’’. 

One of his stories is a brief tale, ‘‘The Peasant Marey’”’, 
which is an avowedly autobiographical sketch. Writing 
in the first person, Dostoevsky describes an experience in a 
Siberian prison camp when he was twenty nine years old. 
During Easter week, the convicts had been granted a holi- 
day. ‘‘There were numbers of men drunk... . hideous, 
disgusting songs and ecard parties . . abuse and quarrelling 
was springing up in every corner’’. The prison officials 
kept out of sight ‘‘understanding that they must allow 
even these outcasts to enjoy themselves once a year, and 
that things would be even worse if they did not’’. As di- 
version, several of the convicts had been beaten by their 
comrades until they were half dead. Dostoevsky was seized 
with a sudden fury and words muttered by another prison- 
er, ‘‘I hate these brigands’’ echoed in his ears. He lay down 
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and pretended to sleep so that he would not be molested. 
He wished that he could dream or think but was too upset 
to do so. 

‘‘Gradually I sank into forgetfulness and by degrees 
was lost in memories. During the whole course of my four 
years in prison I was continually recalling all my past, and 
seemed to live over again the whole of my life in recollec- 
tion. These memories rose up of themselves, it was not often 
that I summoned them of my own free will. Each would 
begin from some point, some little thing, at times unnoticed, 
and then by degrees there would rise up a complete pic- 
ture, some vivid and complete impression. I used to analyze 
these impressions, give new features to what had happened 
long ago, and best of all, I used to correct it, correct it con- 
tinually, that was my great amusement. On this occasion, 
I suddenly for some reason remembered an unnoticed mo- 
ment in my early childhood when I was only nine years 
old—a moment which I should have thought I had utterly 
forgotten; but at that time I was particularly fond of 
memories of my early childhood’’. 

In these words, Dostoevsky practically describes an 
experiment in free association, with a streaming into con- 
sciousness of forgotten childhood experiences. The memory 
which recurred to him on this occasion was of an episode 
when his summer holidays in the country were drawing to 
an end and he was depressed at the thought of returning 
to the city and to school. He walked alone into the woods. 
In the distance, he heard one of his father’s peasants plow- 
ing in a clearing. The man and his horse were moving with 
effort as they climbed a steep hill. Young Dostoevsky began 
to occupy himself with his favorite diversions. He became 
interested in small wild life, in beetles and colorful lizards, 
in snakes (which aroused some fear in him) and in frogs. 
He broke off switches from trees to whip frogs with and 
pondered whether birch or nut tree switches were best. 
Then he began to hunt for mushrooms. A sense of bliss 
filled him. ‘‘There was nothing in the world that I loved 
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so much as the wood with its mushrooms and wild berries, 
with its beetles and its birds .... and its damp smell of 
dead leaves which I loved so much’’. 

At this moment, ‘‘in the midst of the profound still- 
ness | heard a clear and distinct shout, ‘Wolf!’ I shrieked 
and, beside myself with terror, calling out at the top of my 
voice, ran out into the clearing and straight to the peasant 
who was plowing.’”’ 

The peasant, Marey, quickly discovered that there was 
no wolf outside of the child’s imagination. He gently 
stroked the boy, reassured him ‘‘with an almost motherly 
smile’’ until Dostoevsky grasped the fact that there was 
no wolf. As he became calmer, he realized that he had had 
similar imaginary experiences before (‘‘but these hallucina- 
tions passed away later as I grew older’’). After Marey 
had made the sign of the cross over the boy and over him- 
self, Dostoevsky picked up courage to leave, half ashamed 
of his behavior, half believing in the wolf. Only after meet- 
ing his own dog a little later did his anxiety completely 
vanish. 

Arousing himself from his daydreams, the convict Dos- 
toevsky found himself smiling quietly. He wondered why 
he had ‘‘remembered the meeting with such distinctness to 
the smallest detail. So it must have lain hidden in my soul, 
though I knew nothing of it, and rose suddenly to my 
memory when it was wanted ; I remembered the soft motherly 
smile of the poor serf, the way he signed me with the cross . . 
and particularly the earth-stained finger with which he 
softly and with timid tenderness touched my quivering lips. 
If I had been his own son, he could not have looked at me 
with eyes shining with greater love’’. 

Dostoevsky concludes with the observation that ‘‘only 
God may have seen with what deep and humane civilized 
feeling, and with what a delicate, almost feminine tenderness, 
the heart of a coarse, brutally ignorant Russian serf, who had 
as yet no expectation, no idea even of his freedom, may be 
filled’’. With such reflections, he gazed around at his fellow 
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convicts and found that ‘‘suddenly by some miracle all 
hatred and anger had vanished utterly from my heart. I 
walked about, looking into the faces that I met. That shaven 
peasant, branded on his face as a criminal, bawling his hoarse, 
drunken song, may be that very Marey: I can not look into 
his heart’’. That night the life of a convict seemed much 
more tolerable to Dostoevsky. 


II. 


This brief sketch (occupying only five printed pages) 
bears the typical Dostoevsky imprint. Fierce convicts and 
rough peasants with hidden Christlike qualities, complicated 
emotions, and deep introspection are characteristic of the 
Dostoevsky novel, but the very brevity of this tale of ‘‘The 
Peasant Marey’’ enables us to grasp more readily the essen- 
tial processes of his thought and phantasy. 

The story has as its starting point a mood of frustrated 
fury. The convict is filled with loathing for his comrades, 
their turbulence and released aggression on this Easter holi- 
day arouse feelings of restlessness and a desire to escape 
from his surroundings. This he is able to do only by a day- 
dream which takes him back to childhood, to a forgotten 
moment of terror when he was soothed by a strange rude 
peasant. Then, as by a therapeutic process, he emerges from 
his own turbulent emotions of the moment, sees his sur- 
roundings in a new light and experiences a sense of content- 
ment in a situation which only a little while before had 
seemed completely intolerable. There is obviously an emo- 
tional link between the past and the present; as he states, 
the forgotten incident ‘‘rose suddenly to my memory when 
it was wanted’’. We learn that in the earlier episode, the 
child Dostoevsky had faced a desperate crisis; he was to give 
up his beloved pastimes in the woods and to return to a 
school routine and life in the city which were very disagree- 
able. He seeks solace once again in the woods, shuts out 
unpleasant thoughts entirely—just as the convict Dostoevsky 
was later to attempt—and just at the moment when he ap- 
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pears to have gained complete happiness, is overwhelmed 
with panic by a hallucinatory experience of a voice crying 
‘*Wolf!’’ The danger of the forest, the menace to little 
children who play alone in the woods, has suddenly mate- 
rialized. The shock must have been similar to that which 
the daydreaming Dostoevsky must often have felt as he 
awakened from phantasies of childhood life to the terrible 
reality of Siberian prison life. 

There is a need to avoid and minimize mental shocks; 
in fact the natural functions of the dream include prolonga- 
tion of sleep and presentation of fulfilled wishes. The convict 
Dostoevsky, in his day-dream, was struggling against the 
awareness that he would reawaken in his prison surroundings 
and so the ‘‘memory that he wanted’’ involved a danger 
which had onee proved imaginary and a solution which had 
comforting implications—that the rough powerful Russian 
peasant would rescue and soothe him. The recovered memory 
was of the essential material of fairy tales—the woods, the 
wolf and the fairy godmother in disguise. 

The childhood episode however already bears the marks 


' of a serious mental disorder in the nine year old Dostoevsky. 


It is true that the termination of the summer holiday and 
the return to school are often the cause of juvenile discontent 
but the underlying terror which produced and was released 
with the hallucination of the wolf is indicative of a severe 
emotional disturbance which is not accounted for by the 
explanation, ‘‘I would have to go to Moscow to be bored all 
winter with French lessons, and I was so sorry to leave the 
country’’. The state of bliss which the child arrived at in 
the woods is also suggestive of some habitual refuge from 
unpleasantness in life. 

From the manifest content of the story, we might never 
delve any further into the psychological forces involved. 
When we consider some of the incidents, however, we can 
not fail to be impressed with the resemblance to typical 
psychoanalytic case material. As the boy plays in the woods, 
we are impressed with the extraordinary mixture of curi- 
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ousity, delight, anxiety, guilt and aggression which he 
displays. Little animals with their strange colors, forms and 
movements attract him and arouse him emotionally. There 
is fear and aggression toward them. He beats frogs with 
a switch. He has a longing to gather mushrooms—vegetation 
with curious suggestive shapes and texture. The odor of 
the place delights him. In this typical small-boy play, we 
recognize a characteristic preoccupation with sex problems, 
with phallic symbols and with guilty curiousity. Then sud- 
denly there is an interruption. At the moment of complete 
bliss, the supposed loneliness of his forbidden delights is 
shattered by an intrusion of a dangerous destructive figure 
which has been lurking in the background. 

The wolf figure of the hallucination is of course a pro- 
jection of an internal anxiety derived from an _ earlier 
experience. Dostoevsky indeed tells us that he had previously 
had similar hallucinations. There must have been some 
traumatic experience earlier in life which has reproduced 
itself in disguised form in this solitary forest play and the 
intrusion of the imaginary world. It would likewise appear 
most probable that the unexplained melancholy of the boy 
on his impending return to the city and his preference for 
solitude in the woods were likewise associated with the con- 
fliets which had taken such a deep hold of him that his mental 
life had been reduced to a preference for withdrawal from 
reality, symbolic play and hallucinations. 

Can we find any clues as to the nature of the traumatic 
experience? Here the role of the peasant invites considera- 
tion. In the sequence of the story, we learn that on entering 
the woods, young Dostoevsky ‘‘heard a peasant plowing 
alone on the clearing about thirty paces away. I knew that 
he was plowing up the steep hill and the horse was moving 
with effort, and from time to time the peasant’s call ‘Come 
up!’ floated upwards to me. I did not know who it was 
plowing . . . and I did not care, I was absorbed in my own 
affairs. I was busy, too; I was breaking off switches from 
the nut trees to whip the frogs with’’. 
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The unseen peasant plowing up the earth and urging 
on his laboring horse is immediately suggestive of primal 
scene material. We find Dostoevsky at once showing signs 
of a repressive process taking place in his mind. ‘‘I did not 
know who was plowing’’ and (defiantly) ‘‘I did not care’, 
“‘IT was absorbed in my own affairs’’; (all this had nothing 
to do with him). And what ‘“‘affairs’’ preoccupied the 
youngster? ‘‘I was busy, too; I was breaking off switches 
from the nut trees to whip the frogs with’’. The inference 
is clear; not only was the indifference of the boy an affecta- 
tion but he was impelled by a process of identification to 
reproduce in disguised form the scene that he was secretly 
witnessing. In beating and forcing on the reluctant frog, 
he was acting in imagination like the unseen peasant with 
his animal, and no doubt like the figures of earlier scenes. 
As he engaged in his play, the sexual interests become in- 
creasingly obvious, the stimulating external scene is com- 
pletely forgotten, the boy achieves a state of ‘‘bliss’’ when 
suddenly he is jolted back to reality by a violent intrusion. 
The intrusion, it is true, emanates from his inner life, but 
brings about a restitution to reality in the form of impelling 
him to join the very figure who has given rise to his phan- 
tasies, namely the plowing peasant. No doubt, too, a deeper 
wish is served; to burst in on the primal scene. 

In this woodland episode is a typical reproduction of 
familiar behavior of children preoccupied with primal scene 
problems. with secret listening, doubting, masturbating, 
nightmares and terrors and bursting at last into the parental 
bedroom. The parents assume a dual character to the child 
during this period; the protecting beloved guardian of the 
daytime and the strange distorted participant in bestial 
behavior at night. The conflict may assume too severe a 
form for the emotional resources of the child and the solu- 
tion found by entering the parental bedroom has many 
functions; it satisfies curiosity, puts an end to sexual ac- 
tivities of parents and child alike and restores an earlier 
stage of infantile security in the close proximity to the par- 
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ents. The reception awaiting the child who bursts in upon 
the primal scene is of course weighted with the possibility 
of punishment, primarily from the father, and in this light, 
the tender reception of Dostoevsky by the peasant and the 
excessive wonder of the boy and even later of the grown 
man in his reminiscences, may well find their explanation in 
the contrast between the rather ordinary comforting gestures 
of Marey and the unconscious anticipations attendant upon 
the primal scene symbolism. 

In the light of these interpretations, the catharsis under- 
gone by the convict in his prison on that Easter day becomes 
elearer. He is surrounded by raging violent men who are 
losing control of their passions. Obscene songs are being 
sung, men are indulging in sadistic sports. The words ‘‘I 
hate them’’ ring in his ears. His patricidal impulses are 
aroused, and he seeks protection in solitude and daydreams, 
just as in the woods so often during his childhood. Once 
more an old pattern repeats itself. He is able to conjure 
up a situation or thought which restores to him an image 
of an earlier father, gentle and loving, so that ‘‘suddenly by 
some miracle all hatred and anger vanished from my heart’’. 
He was able then to face reality—but a precarious reality 
from which he was to be jolted again and again by confront- 
ing the hated aspects of his father. 


III. 


That the patricidal note was the key to Dostoevsky’s 
personality is indeed perceptible even to the casual reader 
of his works and has of course been emphasized by Freud 
and other analysts. The father of Dostoevsky showed cruelty 
and indifference to his children in later years, especially 
after the death of the mother, and was himself murdered 
during the youth of the writer by peasants whom he had 
treated oppressively. There is a tradition that Dostoevsky 
developed his first attack of epilepsy immediately after re- 
eeiving news of his father’s violent death. It is of especial 
interest however that the murder of the older Dostoevsky 
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took place at his estate near Tchermashnia, the very scene 
of his son’s hallucination of the wolf some years earlier (2). 
Moreover the murderers were never identified; the peasant 
Marey could well have been one of the very peasants who had 
turned against their oppressor. Such thoughts may well have 
been close to the surface in the mind of the daydreaming 
eonvict in the Siberian prison. 

Moreover Dostoevsky’s offense which had lead to his 
imprisonment was conspiracy against the Tsar. He had been 
sentenced to death and had actually mounted the scaffold for 
his execution when news of his pardon by the Tsar was con- 
veyed to him. After his release from prison, a great change 
in his character was noted. Whereas previously he had been 
a revolutionary and agnostic, he emerged as intensely loyal 
to the Tsar and a bitter foe to all enemies of the church. 
Previous psychoanalytic studies have interpreted this change 
as symbolic of reconciliation and submission to the father 
figure against whom he had conspired but who had spared 
his life. These interpretations are supported by material 
from Dostoyevsky’s own writings. In ‘‘The House of the 
Dead’’, a thinly disguised autobiography of his prison days, 
the narrator is portrayed as a wife-murderer. In ‘‘The 

th Idiot’’, an execution is described, again with evident auto- 
biographical coloring. The criminal again is a_ wife- 
murderer. In ‘‘Crime and Punishment’’, where the central 
figure is undoubtedly another disguised representation of 
T Dostoevsky, his crime consists of murdering a woman. He 
is sent to Siberia as punishment, but the true drama of this 
great novel is the internal conflict of the murderer and the 
story ends on the note that only by exile and imprisonment 
can he develop the sense of guilt which will save him from 
the inner consequences of his crime. The very consistency 
with which these criminals are presented as murderers in- 
dicates the hidden significance of Dostoyevsky’s revolutionary 
activities against the Tsar. That the victims of these fic- 
titious murders are women is doubtless derived from a con- 
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fluence of motives, among which is a need to disguise an 
underlying father figure. 

In the light of evidence that his prison career was re- 
garded unconsciously as a punishment for parricide and 
served to reconcile him to the father, the daydream of the 
peasant Marey acquires further significance. For the occasion 
is Easter, the arising of the dead and the reunion of Father 
and Son. The child, in his moment of terror, finds that 
the crude peasant ‘‘could not have looked at me with eyes 
shining with greater love if I had been his own son’’. Marey 
makes the sign of the cross over each in token of kinship (a 
symbol to be used with great effectiveness in ‘‘The Idiot’’ 
in a scene between the prince and the man planning to mur- 
der him because of rivalry in love). So the figure of Marey 
is the father but also the son, the peasant who murdered 
the father, and reconciliation takes place through identifica- 
tion with the dead father. It is essentially a totemistic 
ceremony, appropriate to Easter and to the process of 
mourning through which the guilty convict is passing. The 
totem animal is the wolf, who is a menace to the child but 
who also represents the figure which slew the father in those 
very woods. 

But the problems for Dostoyevsky arising from the 
crime at Tchermashnia were never to end despite the sym- 
bolie solution of that Easter morning in prison, for decades 
later, toward the end of his life, when he wrote the great novel 
of parricide, ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov’’, he allows the son, 
Ivan, to accomplish indirectly his father’s murder by a 
visit to the very woods of Tchermashnia where he had had 
the hallucination of the wolf at nine and where the older 
Dostoyevsky was actually murdered. So enduring and so 
unique a blend of phantasy and reality has no parallel in 
the annals of psychopathology. 
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TRENDS IN AFFECTLESSNESS 
by 
Nathan Leites 


Albert Camus’ The Stranger’ is one of the most prom- 
inent post-1939 French novels, and one which has _ been 
widely regarded as conveying a new ‘‘philosophical’’ 
message. This paper is not concerned with the connections 
between the novel and the philosophic writings of the author 
(in particular Le mythe de Sisyphe, 1942). It attempts to 
trace relationships between the novel and certain trends in 
the temper of the age. In doing so, it offers a psychological 
interpretation of the content of the novel’ and confronts this 
interpretation with those of a sample of American critics’ *. 


The outline of the plot is as follows: Meursault, a 
small French clerk in Algiers, receives news of his mother’s 
death ; he attends her funeral ; he begins an affair and becomes 
engaged ; he kills, under a blazing sun, without any adequate 
conscious motivation the brother of an Arab prostitute whose 
pimp he vaguely knows; he is condemned to death and will 
presently be executed. He is the narrator. 


1L’Etranger, Paris 1942. Translated by Stuart Gilbert, New York 1946. 
All page references are to the American edition. All underlinings in 
quotations are supplied. 

*Dr. Martha Wolfenstein’s suggestions have contributed to a number 
of points in this matter. 

*The following critics were considered; John Cournos (New York Sun, 
April 11, 1946), Clip Boutell (New York Post, April 15, 1946), Jex Martin, 
Jr. (Chicago Sun, April 14, 1946), Richard Sullivan (Chicago Tribune, 
April 14, 1946), George Robbins (Chicago Daily News, April 24, 1946), 
Time Magazine (May 20, 1946), Newsweek (April 15, 1946, Charles 
Poore (New York Times, April 11, 1946), John L. Brown (New 
York Times, April 14, 1946), Lewis Gannett (New York Herald Tribune 
April 13, 1946), Justin O’Brien (New York Herald Tribune, April 14, 
1946), Max Lerner (PM April 22, 1946), Richard Plant (Saturday Review 
of Literature, May 18, 1946, Nicola Chiaromonte (New Republic, April 
29, 1946), Edmund Wilson (The New Yorker, April 13, 1946). Katherine 
Hoskins (Partisan Review, Winter 1946,, Albert J. Guerard (Foreground, 


Winter 1946). 
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Three attitudes may be taken towards the hero. Firstly, 
that he is the incarnation of a metaphysical affirmation 
which is known to be held by the author. Thus Justin 
O’Brien’ quotes a passage from Camus’ Le mythe de Sisyphe 
(‘‘The world that can be explained .. . even with false 
reasons is a familiar world. But in a universe . . . deprived 
of illusions and. enlightenment, man feels himself a stranger. 
. . . . This divorce between man and his life . . . is . . the 
feeling of absurdity’’) and says: ‘‘Here is the key to the 
novel. Meursault, the unintentional murderer, enacts a 
parable of man’s fate. Since there is .. . free-will, he 
must have been free to kill or not to kill. But he cannot see 
it that way; if there was no other coercion, there was that 
of the dazzling sun’’. 

Secondly, the hero may be considered unintelligible. Thus 
Edmund Wilson’ says about the hero that ‘‘. . . as a human 
being he seems to me incredible; his behavior is never ex- 
plained or made plausible. . . The queer state of mind of the 
protagonist . . . (is) never accounted for’’. 

Crities have tended to take one, or both, of these positions. 
In third position, which shall be set forth here, is that 
Meursault’s behavior is largely intelligible. 


The novel contains only few explicit indications — almost 
entirely overlooked even by the sophisticated critics — about 
the hero’s past. But these few are quite significant. As to 
his father, ‘‘I never set eyes on him’’ (p. 138). As to his 
mother, ‘‘For years she’d never had a word to say to me and 
I could see she was moping with no one to talk to’’ (p. 58). 


**. . . neither Mother nor I expected much of one another 
(n’attendion plus rien l’un d l’autre)’’ (p. 109). ‘‘As a 
student I’d had plenty of ambition . . . But, when I had to 


drop my studies. I very soon realized all that was pretty 


‘New York Herald Tribune, Apri! 14, 1946. 
*The New Yorker, April 13, 1946. 
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futile (sans importance réelle)’’ (p. 52). The child and the 
adolescent is thus shown as reacting with withdrawal of 
conscious affect in intrapersonal relations (that is, the re- 
lations between the various components of the self) and in 
interpersonal relations. He is thus reacting to the guilty 
rage induced by the severe deprivations which were imposed 
by an absent father, an indifferent mother and a withholding 
wider environment. 

It is this characteristic defense which the hero per- 
petuates and elaborates in his adult life, and which gives his 
personality — conveyed in a style appropriate to this 
dominant trait — its particular aura. I shall now discuss 
the various major manifestations of the hero’s affectlessness. 

Firstly, and most obviously, the hero is usually rather 
clearly aware of the absence or weakness of affects in re- 
sponse to intrapersonal and interpersonal stimuli. ‘‘I could 
truthfully say I’d been quite fond of (j’aimais bien) mother 
—but really, that didn’t mean much (cela ne voulait rien 
dire)’’ (p. 80). His affects appear to him as questionable 
rather than as inevitable and valid: ‘‘I came to feel that 
this aversion (against talking about certain things—N.L.) 
had no real substance (,: n’ai plus trouvé d’importance a 
ces répugnances)’’ (p. 89). He is much aware of the almost 
total dependence of his affective on his somatic state (cf. p. 
80) — conforming (though in extreme fashion) to what is 
probably a contemporary trend. 

While the hero is acutely aware of his atypicality as a 
‘‘stranger’’ to the world, he spontaneously subsumes most of 
his few near-affective experiences in interpersonal relations 
under general categories. When his lawyer asks him whether 


‘This is in sharp contrast to the intensity of his reactions to external 
nonpersonal stimuli—to the colors (cf. pp. 14, 20, 93), smells (cf. pp. 10, 
20), tactile values (cf. pp. 14, 61, 95, 92), sounds (cf. p. 122) of cityscape 
and landscape. These he knows to be his “surest humblest pleasures” 
(p. 132). The hero is also presented as feeling a persistently strong 
and unbrokenly euphoric sexual attraction towards his girl friend— 
almost the only point in which I would question his plausibility. Per- 
haps the author, so free from many illusions, is here still 
a derivative of the western myth on the transcendent position of “love” 
in human nature. 
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he had loved his mother, he replies ‘‘yes, like everybody 
else’ (p. 83). When his girl friend asks him ‘‘Suppose 
another girl had asked you to marry her—I mean a girl 
you liked in the same way as you like me—would you have 
said ‘Yes’ to her, too?’’, the hero does not find such a hy- 
pothesis inconceivable and his emotions towards Marie unique. 
He answers, apparently effortlessly: ‘‘Naturally’’ (p. 53). 
In this, he presumably manifests a widely diffused trend in 
the quality of western ‘‘love’’ experiences in this century. 

It may be surmised that such ‘‘generalizing’’ pro- 
cedures are in part a defense against the unconscious threat 
of overwhelming affect. When the hero learns of his mother’s 
death, he arranges for keeping ‘‘the usual vigil’’ (p. 1) be- 
side the body. The owner of his habitual restaurant affirms 
**there’s no one like @ mother’’ (p. 2) and lends him a black 
tie and mourning band procured for the occasion of an uncle’s 
death. 

The hero shows a high degree of detachment towards 
decisive impacts of his environment on him. During most 
of his trial he feels as if somebody else is about to be con- 
demned to death. ‘‘. . . He (‘one of my policemen’—N.L.) 
asked me if I was feeling nervous. I said ‘No’, and that 
the prospect of witnessing a trial rather interested me’’ 
(p. 103). When danger mounts, ‘‘the futility of what was 
happening (tout ce que je faisais d’inutile en ce lieu) seemed 
to take me by the throat’’ (p. 132). 

All value judgments have ceased to be self-evident, as 
they have in some variants of contemporary empiricist 
epistemology. There is a tabula rasa where the traditional 
ethical postulates stood. But the hero attains at the end 
a state of exaltation in contemplating the certain facts of his 
present aliveness and impending annihilation: ‘‘It might 
look as if my hands were empty. Actually, I was sure of 
myself, sure about everything, far surer than he (the prison 
chaplain—N.L.) ; sure of my present life and of the death 


that was coming. That, no doubt, was all I had; but at 
least that certainty was something I could get my teeth into— 
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just as it had got its teeth into me (je tenais cette vérité 
autant qu’elle me tenait)’’ (p. 151). The cathexis with- 
drawn from norms is in part displaced to very general aspects 
of facts. 

Choices made, then, appear as quite inevitable and 
correct (for they have been made) and as quite arbitrary 
(for they were choices). In his final exaltation the hero 
comes to feel that ‘‘I’d been right, I was still right, I was 
always right. I’d passed my life in a certain way and I 
might have passed it in a different way. . . I’d acted thus 
and I hadn’t acted otherwise. . . . And what did that mean? 
That, all the time, I had been waiting for this present moment, 
for that dawn (of execution—N.L.) . . . which was to justify 
me”’’ (pp. 151, 152). 

The hero abstains from morally reacting to others as 
much as to himself (ef. pp. 34, 45). His incapacity for moral 
indignation is again related to certain contemporary trends’. 

What are the behavioral counterparts to the hero’s 
valuelessness? His tendency is to minimize overt action, 
symbolic as well as motor. He tends to react with silence 
to communications of others, perpetuating the wordlessness 
of his relations with his mother. He shows a preference for 
the maintenance of his personal status quo, at any given 
moment and with reference to his overall mode of life. When 
an evening conversation imposed on him is prolonged, he 
feels that ‘‘I wanted to be in bed, only it was such an effort 
making a move’’ (p. 41). When his employer offers him a 
Paris job, ‘‘I saw no reason for ‘changing my life’ ’’ (p. 52). 
Getting out of bed requires an intense effort. 

Whenever he contemplates alternative courses of action, 
he becomes convinced that they lead to an identical result. 
Thus nothing is a ‘‘serious matter (une chose grave)’’ (p. 
53). When his boss offers him a Paris job, ‘‘really I didn’t 
care much one way or the other (dans le fond cela m’éait 
égal’’ (p. 52). When he is present at a tense underworld 


‘cf. Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites: Trends in 20th Century Propaganda, 
in: Geza Roheim, ed. Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, 1946. 
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encounter which may instantly develop into shooting, ‘‘it 
crossed my mind that one might fire or not fire—and it would 
come to absolutely the same thing (tout cela se valait)’’ 
(p. 172). 

Correspondingly, the hero tends to feel a situation as 
invariant which according to the judgment of non-‘‘strang- 
ers’’ has varied radically. When his boss, offering him a 
Paris job, stresses the advantages of a ‘‘change of life’’, ‘‘I 
answered that one never changed his way of life’’ (p. 52). 

‘‘The same thing’’ to which all conceivable courses of 
action lead is a negative thing. When the hero accompanies 
the coffin of his mother to the cemetery in the Algerian heat, 
he is told: ‘‘If you go too slowly there’s the risk of a heart- 
stroke. But if you go too fast, you perspire and the cold 
air in the church gives you a chill’’ (p. 21). He adds: ‘“‘I 
saw... (the) point: etther way one was in for tt (il n’y 
avait pas d’issue)’’ (p. 21). There is no conceivable inter- 
mediate optimal point between too much and _ too little. 
Similarly—and again with the heat in the role of the great 
depriver—at a certain point during the morning which ends 
with the erime, the hero stands before a house he is expected 
to enter: ‘‘. . . I eouldn’t face the effort needed to go up 
the steps and make myself amiable to the women. But the 
heat was so great that it was just as bad staying where I 
was. . . To stay or to make a move—it came to much the 
same (cela revenait au meme). After a moment I returned 
to the beach’’ (p. 73)—a move which leads to the murder. 

‘*One is cooked both ways’’ because death is the terminal 
state of any sequence of acts—which is therefore equivalent 
to any other sequence. ‘‘Nothing, nothing had the least im- 
portance, and I knew quite well why. .. From the dark 
horizon of my future a sort of slow, persistent breeze had 


been blowing towards me, all my life long, from the years 
And on its way that breeze had levelled 


that were to come. 


out (égalisait) all the ideas that people tried to foist on 
me. .. What difference could ... (it) make... the way 
a man decides to live, the fate . 


. he chooses, since one and 
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the same fate was bound to ‘choose’ not only me but thou- 
sands of millions of privileged people. . . Every man alive 
was privileged; there was only one class of men, the priv- 
ileged class. And all alike would be condemned to die one 
day. . . And what difference could it make if... he (the 
prison chaplain instead of the hero—N.L.) were executed . . . 
since it all came to the same thing in the end?’’ (p. 152). 
This indifferentism with the horizon of death acts mani- 
festly as a defense against distress. Despairing of his girl 
friend’s faithfulness, the hero asks in the context of the 
passage just quoted: ‘‘What did it matter if at this very 
moment Marie was kissing a new boy friend?’’ (p. 153). 
The fatherless and motherless (in more than one sense) 
murderer asks: ‘‘What difference could they make to me, 
the deaths of others, or a mother’s love or . . . God?’’ (p. 
152). Awaiting execution and faintly hoping for the success 
of his appeal, the hero attempts with conscious and only 
partly successful effort to make himself see that ‘‘it makes 
little difference whether one dies at the age of thirty or three 
score and ten. . . Whether I die now or forty years hence. 
this business of dying had to be got through, inevitably . . .’’ 
(pp. 142-143). 

Presumably the belief in death as annihilation has been, 
and is, spreading and deepening in Western culture. Re- 
actions to this major trend seem to be (as one would expect) 
polarized. On the one hand there is an increasing tendency 
to ‘‘scotomize’’ death, i.e. to minimize its role in conscious 
awareness. On the other hand, a breakthrough of this aware- 
ness may dominate the consciousness of the individual in a 
somewhat new fashion: The massive fact of death may ap- 
pear as establishing the pointlessness of life beyond any 
possibility of mitigation. The tabula rasa as to previous 
conceptions of Good and Evil may thus be accompanied by 
a tabula rasa as to previous conceptions of the Meaningful 
Life. 

But the residual certainty of the very fact of life which 
is accentuated when valuelessness has been established (ef. 
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p. 6 above) may become the new meaning-creating factor: 
If death is annihilation, life—all we have —is_ infinitely 
precious (a resurgence of the carpe diem theme in “‘high- 
brow’’ speculation which has often accompanied the break- 
down of civilizations). This is the metaphysical and axio- 
logical aspect of the passage on ‘‘certainty’’ quoted on page 
6 above. The sentence quoted ‘‘every man alive was priv- 
ileged’’ may thus become one denying or affirming the 
meaningfulness of life according to whether the temporariness 
or the availability of the ‘‘privilege’’ is stressed. If the 
positive accent is chosen, the desired though unobtainable 
“‘life after the grave’’ appears as ‘‘a life in which I can 
remember this life on earth. That’s all I want of it!’’ (p. 
150). The hero attempts to get rid of the intruding prison 
chaplain as ‘‘I’d very little time left and I wasn’t going to 
waste it on God’’ (p. 150). But there is a price to this re- 
versal: The affects which the negative view intended to 
ward off by the depreciation of life reappear. The hero 
awaiting the coming of the executioners every dawn knows 
every morning that ‘‘I might just as well have heard foot- 
steps and felt my heart shattered into bits’’ (p. 152). On 
the other hand intermittent phantasies of survival give him 
the task ‘‘to calm down that sudden rush of joy racing 
through my body and even bringing tears to my eyes’’ (p. 
143). Thus belief in the meaninglessness of life appears in 
the hero related to the successful repression of affect, and 
belief in its meaningfulness to the return of the repressed 
from repression. 

What typical conscious motivations remain available to 
the hero in his predominant negative phases? The hero 
tends to choose a certain action ‘‘for want of anything better 
to do’’, or as ‘‘I had nothing to do”’ or ‘‘as a last resource 
against the unspecified displeasure of more complete inaction. 
He tends to comply with demands made on him in a “‘why 


“not?’’ fashion. When his pimp acquaintance asks him for 


a favor ‘‘I wrote the letter (requested—N.L.) . . . I wanted 
to satisfy Raymond as I’d no reason not satisfy him’’ 
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(p. 41). When the pimp thereupon says ‘‘so now we are 
pals, ain’t we (tu es un vrai copain)’’, ‘‘I kept silence and he 
said it again. I didn’t care one way or the other, but he 
seemed so set on it, I nodded and said ‘yes’ ’’ (p. 41). When 
his boss offers him a Paris job, ‘‘I told him I was quite pre- 
pared to go; but really I didn’t care much one way or the 
other’’ (p. 52). When his girl friend asks him if he would 
marry her, ‘‘I said I didn’t mind; if she was keen on it, we’d 
get married’’. When she objects to this reaction, ‘‘I pointed 
out that . . . the suggestion came from her; as for me, I’d 
merely said ‘yes’ ’’ (p. 53). 

Presumably the predominance of such ‘‘negative mo- 
tivations’’ is overdetermined. Affectlessness is here not only 
a defense against the various phantasied dangers of involve- 
ment but also an instrument of aggression against (and 
contempt for) those persons who expect a fuller response 
from the hero. The aggression proceeds by spiteful obedience: 
Demands are complied with in the letter but not in the spirit. 

A major ‘‘positive’’ motivation of the hero is sleep, 
functioning as defense against the overwhelming impact of 
dangerous stimuli. It makes him feel good to look forward 
to sleep in a short while. Ata certain ‘‘evening hour... I 
always felt so well content with life (je me sentais content). 
Then, what awaited me was a night of easy dreamless sleep”’ 
(p. 123). ‘‘I ean remember ... my little thrill of pleas- 
ure when we entered the first brightly lit streets of Algiers 
(returning from his mother’s funeral—N.L.) and I pictured 
myself going straight to bed and sleeping twelve hours at 
a stretch’’ (p. 22). 

Where other psychic structures would react with intense 
affect, the hero tends to react with fatigue and somnolence— 
which he often attributes to the external physical rather 
than to an internal psychic ‘‘heat’’ (ef. pp. 2. 132-133). 

To the high tendency towards sleep corresponds the 
vagueness and poverty of internal and external psychic 
perceptions during the hero’s waking hours (as was implied 
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in the note on page four above, his perception of nonhuman 
aspects of his environment are rich and acute.) Low aware. 
ness of self is shown in extreme fashion when the hero after 
a long time in prison suddenly ‘‘heard something that I 
hadn’t heard for months. It was the sound of a voice; my 
own voice, there was no mistaking it. And I recognized it 
as the voice that for many a day of late had been sounding 
in my ears. So I know that all this time I’d been talking 
to myself’’ (p. 101). Similarly, the hero at important oe- 
casions—where, again, he is apt, projectively to hold the 
heat of the day responsible—fails to hear or to understand 
correctly what others are saying to him or about him. When 
his lawyer pleads for him in court, ‘‘I found that my mind 
had gone blurred; everything was dissolving with a grayish, 
watery haze (tout devenait comme une eau incolore ou je 
trouvais le vertige)’’ (p. 132). 

More particularly, the hero—having interfered so severely 
with his own affects is highly inhibited in the perception of 
affects of others, especially of those having himself as their 
target. This lack of empathy facilitates the unconsciously 
aggressive and self-punitive candidness of the hero which 
will be discussed below, and which the critics take at its 
face value as uncompromising honesty. The same trait also 
induces a poverty of the prognostic horizon. After the hero 
has witnessed an altercation between the pimp and a police- 
man. the pimp tells him ‘‘he’d like to know if I’d expected 
him to return the blow when the policeman hit him. I told 
him I hadn’t expected anything whatsoever (je n’attendais 
rien du tout)’’ (p. 47). 

Affects of others, if perceived, appear ‘‘embarrassing”’ 
(cf. p. 88). Explicit or implicit demands of others to express 
empathy (and sympathy) by words responding to their 
words, or to express other nuances of affect, tend to elicit a 
‘‘T have nothing to say’’ reaction. When the hero’s girl 
friend answers his indifferent marriage consent by declaring 
that she ‘‘loves’’ him because he’s a ‘‘queer fellow’’, but 
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that she might ‘‘hate’’ him some day, the hero reports: ‘‘to 
which I had nothing to say, so I said nothing.’’ (p. 53). 
When the magistrate asks the hero about his ‘‘reputation 
of being a taciturn, rather self-centered person’’ (p. 82), 
the hero answered: ‘‘ Well, I rarely have anything much to 
say. So, naturally I keep my mouth shut’’. His habitual 
silence is thus not based on conscious restraint against 
verbalizing a rich subjectivity, as one recognizes the limita- 
tions of words and values privacy. It is a silence expressing 
a subjective void. Only in rare and fugitive instances does 
this void appear as a disguise of plenitude. At one moment 
during his trial the hero feels like ‘‘eutting them all short 
and saying: ‘. .. I’ve something really important to tell 
you’. However, on second thought, I found I had nothing 
to say’’ (p. 124). 

In many instances the hero has nothing to say because 
he experiences what others say as meaningless. (One may 
recall the central importance, in contemporary empiricist 
epistemology, of the designation of certain types of sentences 
as ‘‘meaningless’’—and hence neither ‘‘true’’ nor ‘‘false’’— 
which had been regarded as ‘‘meaningful’’ before). This 
is particularly the case when others talk about the hero’s sub- 
jective experiences. When the examining magistrate, using 
an ‘‘intimate’’ technique, tells the hero ‘‘ what really interests 
me is—you!’’ (p. 82), ‘‘I wasn’t quite clear what he meant, 
so I made no comment’’ (p. 82). When his lawyer asks him 
whether he had felt grief when his mother died,’’ I answered 
that of recent years I’d rather lost the habit of noting my 
feelings (m’interroger) and hardly knew what to answer’’ 
(p. 80). When Marie ‘‘asked me if I loved her, I said that 
sort of question had no meaning really (cela ne voulait rien 
dire), but I supposed I didn’t’’ (p. 44). When Marie asks 
again some time later, ‘‘I replied much as before that her 
question meant nothing or next to nothing (cela ne signi- 
fiait rien)—but I supposed I didn’t’’ (p. 52). Her sen- 
tences on one’s own affects appear either as meaningless or 
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as difficult to test—but never as evidently true or false, a 
quality which earlier epistemology usually attributed to in- 
trospective statements. 

The syndrome of affectlessness which I have sketched 
in the preceding passages is a largely ego-syntonic one. The 
hero does not share in the historically typical despair about, 
and revolt against, psychic impotence—a change which is 
probably, again, related to contemporary trends. When his 
boss offers him a Paris job, the hero declares that ‘‘my pres- 
ent... (life) suited me quite well ...I saw no reason 
for ‘changing my life’. By and large it wasn’t an unpleasant 
one’’ (p. 52). While he is incapable of ‘‘explaining”’ his 
subjective state, it isn’t a problem for him either. Affect- 
lessness is reacted to affectlessly. 

Such is the syndrome which dominates the usual life 
atmosphere of the hero. But besides the affect inhibitions 
hitherto described the hero shows a set of affect substitutes. 
Some of them are somatic. When the hero leaves a con- 
sciously entirely flat conversation with the pimp ‘‘I could 
hear nothing but the blood throbbing in my ears and for a 
while I stood still, listening to it’’ (p. 42). Other affect 
substitutes are non-somatic. Certain perceptions of detail, 
closely associated with the central matters to which the hero 
does not react consciously, show a high intensity and at the 
same time unreality. When he is holding a wake at the 
coffin of his mother without any conscious grief, ten of her 
friends are with him: ‘‘Never in my life had I seen anyone 
so clearly as I saw these people. . . And yet . . . it was hard 
to believe they really existed’’ (p. 10). At the funeral itself 
he perceives in a father figure—the ‘‘boy friend’’ of his 
mother in the home for the aged—the somatic image of his 
affect inhibition: ‘‘His eyes were streaming with tears. . . 
But because of the wrinkles (in his faee—N.L.) they couldn’t 
flow down. They spread out, crisscrossed and formed a 
smooth gloss on the old, worn face’’ (pp. 21-22). The hero 
is bored by the prosecutor’s speech at his trial: ‘‘The only 
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things that really caught my attention were occasional 
phrases, his gestures and some elaborate tirades—but these 
were isolated patches’’ (p. 124).’ 

Related to such affect substitutes is doubt about details 
closely associated with central matters. The novel begins 
with a doubt about a detail of the mother’s affectlessly expe- 
rienced death—reminiscent of Leonardo’s slip in his diary 
notation on his father’s death’: ‘‘Mother died today. Or, 
maybe, yesterday. I can’t be sure. The telegram from the 
Home says: YOUR MOTHER PASSED AWAY. FUNER- 
AL TOMORROW. DEEP SYMPATHY. Which leaves the 
matter doubtful; it could have been yesterday’”’ (p. 1) 


* * * * * * * 


I have up to now discussed the hero’s defenses against 
affect. What are the particular affects which have been re- 
pressed and whose repression is secured by the defenses 
described? I shall suggest that a major affect involved is 
murderous rage originally directed against the depriving 
parents. 

Most of the evidence for this hypothesis has been 
neglected by the critics who have thus not conveyed a full 
picture of the hero’s manifest syndrome. When Edmund 
Wilson’ considers the possibility of latent destructive tenden- 
cies of the hero, he rejects it as incompatible with his affect- 
lessness: ‘‘At the moments when he (Meursault) has to 
decide whether to act in some definite way, he always thinks 
to himself, ‘After all, it will make no difference whether I 
do or do not do this! But the fact is that in spite of his 
supposed indifference, he does decide one way and not the 

‘Some critics mistake such defenses for completions of impulse. Thus 
Richard Plant (Saturday Review of Literature, May 18, 1946), affirming 


that the hero’s “animal instincts (sic) are nicely developed” gives as 
evidence that he notes with extraordinary sharpness “the heat, the 


” 


faces of his mother’s friends, the sharp light in the morgue. ..”. 


"Cf. Freud: Eine Kindheitserinnerung des Leonardo da _ Vinci. 
Gesammelte Werke, chronologischer geordnet Vol. 8 (London 1940), pp. 
190-191. 


"The New Yorker, April 13, 1946 
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other. He agrees to write the letter for the pimp (to an 
unfaithful prostitute on whom the pimp wants to avenge 
himself—N.L.), thus abetting him in an act of malevolence; 
therefore, he was either not indifferent to the interests of 
his acquaintance or not indifferent to the pimp’s purpose of 
doing something mean to the girl. And since his killing of 
the Arab is deliberate . . he is, again, either not indifferent 
to the welfare of the pimp (whose enemy the Arab,, the 
brother of the unfaithful prostitute, is—N.L.) or not in- 
different to killing an Arab. . . These acts of his which are 
inconsistent with the assumption that he is genuinely in- 
different are never accounted for’’. However, conscious 
indifference and intense unconscious destructiveness are not 
only a possible but even a typical combination.’ 


The hero presumably experiences intense guilt about the 
death of his mother towards whom he has felt conscious, 
though consciously feeble, death wishes (pp. 14, 80). In 
accordance with his overall techniques of defense against 
affect, he has largely repressed guilt feelings. When the 
magistrate asks him whether he regrets his murder, he an- 
swers that ‘‘what I felt was less regret (du regret véritable) 
than a kind of vexation( un certain eunui)’’ (p. 87). When 
the public prosecutor accuses him of his lack of guilt feelings 
about the murder’’. ‘‘I’d have liked to have a chance of 
explaining to him in a quite friendly, almost affectionate 
way but I have never been able really to regret anything 
in all my life’’ (p. 127). 

Having repressed his guilt feelings, the hero additionally 
projects the accuser into the outer world. While he con- 
sciously feels innocent of his mother’s death, he believes 
exaggeratedly or at least prematurely that others accuse 


°Cf., For instance, Otto Fenichel: The Psychoanalytic theory of 
Neurosis, 1945, P. 185. 
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him of it, or of his behavior in connection with it. (As will 
be seen below, he behaves presumably in part with the un- 
conscious intent of provoking accusations). He tends spon- 
taneously to react to such accusations apologetically rather 
than counterassertively. When he fixes up a two days’ leave 
with his employer to attend his mother’s funeral, ‘‘I had 
an idea he looked annoyed and I said, without thinking: 
‘Sorry, sir, but it isn’t my fault, you know’ ”’ (p. 1). When 
the warden of the Home in which his mother died briefly 
recapitulates her history in the Home, ‘‘I had a feeling that 
he was blaming me for something (i.e. sending his mother 
to a Home—N.L.) and started to explain’’ (p. 3). At the 
wake near his mother’s coffin ‘‘for a moment I had an absurd 
impression that they (his mother’s friends who are present— 
N.L.) had come to sit in judgment on me’’ (p. 11). When 
he for the first time makes love to Marie the day after his 
mother’s death and when Marie learns about this death, ‘‘I 
was just going to explain to her that it (his mother’s death— 
N.L.) wasn’t my fault, but I checked myself as I remembered 
having said the same thing to my employer, and realizing 
then it sounded rather foolish. (Cela ne signifiait rien) 
Still, foolish or not, somehow one can’t help feeling a bit 
guilty, I suppose. (De toute facon, on est toujours un peu 
fautif)’’ (p. 24). Finally, the public prosecutor at his trial 
affirms emphatically that ‘‘this man... is morally guilty 
of his mother’s death,’’ and adds - referring to a parricide 
which is on the court’s agenda - that ‘‘the prisoner . . . is 
also guilty of the murder to be tried tomorrow in this court.’’ 
(p. 128). The projected tends to return from projection: 
when the heros ‘callousness’? about his mother’s death is 
shown in court, ‘‘I felt a sort of wave of indignation spread- 
ing through the court-room, and for the first time I under- 
stood that I was guilty.’’ (p. 112) 

Another major manifestation of the hero’s intense un- 
conscious rage consists in the commission of acts which 
aggress his environment and provoke it into aggressing him, 
thus alleviating his guilt. The self-destructive aspect of 
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these acts is only little conscious; and the same is true for 
the aggressive aspect of some of them. For example, the 
hero adopts a ‘‘free association’’ policy in his verbal utter. 
ances, however grave the consequences of this may be. When 
he is asked to speak at his trial, ‘‘I said the first thing that 
crossed my mind’’, ‘‘as I felt in the mood to speak’’ (p. 129) 
The hero is consistently and consciously frank, in words and 
acts tn expressing the nonconformism corresponding to his 
affectlessness, (For many of the hero’s fictional predecessors 
the refusal to conform to conventional modes of expressing 
affect had been related to the awareness of a unique intense 
nuance of affect which insisted on its own channels.) He 
indicates clearly his lack of grief about the death of his 
mother and refuses to go through the paces of conventional 
mourning behavior, (p. 31, passim.) his atheism (p. 85, 
passim.), his lack of response to others as conveyed by 
silence. 

The effect, of course, is to stimulate hostilities directed 
against himself. But the hero searcely - or only belatedly - 
recognizes this. He has, indeed, little empathy for his en- 
vironment’s aggressive reactions to acts of his own which 
are interpreted as aggressive. As he represses destructive- 
ness in himself, he denies it in others. When he communi- 
eates to his lawyer his unfavorable attitudes toward his 
mother, the lawyer makes him promise ‘‘not to say anything 
of that sort at the trial’’ (p. 80). Thereupon the hero 
attempts to satisfy the lawyer: ‘‘Anyhow I could assure 
him of one thing: that I’d rather Mother hadn’t died.’’ He 
has no awareness of the unfavorable impact of such a com- 
munication. On the contrary, a recurrent conscious moti- 
vation of his is ‘‘to keep out of trouble’’, for example, by 
complying with demands made by others (ef. page 10 above). 
Similarly, at the trial (where he behaves with resigned 
passivity and his usual provocative candor) he has great 
difficulties in realizing emotionally the seriousness of the 
public intent to murder him for his murder. He exaggerates 
the mildness of the world, and this is the counterpart to the 
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presentation of the world as deprivational by withholding: 
the world isn’t suffciently interested in me to be out for my 
skin. (This belief also serves as a defense against panic.) 
Thus the imprisoned hero lacks up to a late moment the 
conviction that he is in danger: ‘‘At first I couldn’t take 
him (the examining magistrate—N.L.) quite seriously. The 
room in which he interviewed me was much like an ordinary 
sitting-room. . .’’ (p. 78; ‘it all seemed like a game’’ (ibid.) ; 
‘‘When leaving, I very nearly held out my hand and said 
‘Good bye.’ .. .’’ (Ibid.) When a routine of conversations 
between the magistrate, the hero and his lawyer has become 
established, ‘‘I began to breathe more freely. Neither of the 
two men, at these times, showed the least hostility toward 
me, and everything went so smoothly, so amiably that I had 
an absurd impression of being ‘one of the family’ ’’ (p. 88). 
When he first sees his jury ‘‘I felt as you do just after board- 
ing a street-car and you’re conscious of all the people on the 
opposite seat staring at you in the hope of finding something 
in your appearance to amuse them. Of course, I knew this 
was an absurd comparison. . .”’ (p. 103) 

Besides chronic covert self-destructive aggressiveness 
stand major explosions of overt aggressiveness: the murder 
of the Arab and an assault on the prison chaplain. A closer 
analysis of these acts may show how they fit into the charae- 
ter structure hitherto described. How are the defenses 
against completing rage overcome? 


(1) The aggressions are felt as inexplicable explosions 
originating outside the self and overwhelming it. ‘‘Then 
(at a certain point in the protracted exhortation addressed 
by the prison chaplain to the hero awaiting execution—N.L.), 
I don’t know how it was, but something seemed to break 
(erever) inside me, and I started yelling at the top of my 
voice. I hurled insults at him. . . I’d taken him by the 
neckband of his eassock, and, in a sort of eestasy of joy and 
rage (colére), I poured out on him all the thoughts that had 


been simmering in my brain’’ (p. 151). 
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The murder of the Arab is presented as forced upon the 
hero by the primarily somatic and only secondarily psychic 
impact of the heat (a projection of the the hero’s impulses, 
we may surmise, onto emanations of the sun, a frequent 
paternal symbol) : ‘‘As I slowly walked towards the boulders 
at the end of the beach (where the hero will find his vietim— 
N.L.) I could feel my temples swelling under the impact 
of the light’? (p. 73). When he is near the Arab, whose 
posture is then entirely defensive, ‘‘it struck me that all I 
had to do was to turn. walk away and think no more about 
it. But the whole beach, pulsing with heat, was pressing on 
my back (se pressait derriére moi). All the sweat that had 
accumulated in my eyebrows splashed down on my eyelids, 
covering them with a warm film of moisture. Beneath a 
veil of brine and tears my eyes were blinded; I was conscious 
only of the cymbals of the sun clashing on my skull.’’ (pp. 74- 
75) (The sun as inducer of ‘‘daze’’, while a bout of intense 
motor or psychic activity is performed, recurs throughout 
the novel.) 

The murder itself appears — with a projection of de- 
structiveness onto a target yet more remote from the self — 
as a cataclysmic release of violence in nature: ‘‘Then every- 
thing began to reel before my eyes, a fiery gust came from 
the sea, while the sky cracked in two, from end to end, and 
a great sheet of flame poured down through the rift’’ (p. 
76)." 

According to Newsweek (April 15, 1946) the hero 
‘‘eommits murder ... with the utmost casualness’’. Ac- 
cording to Time Magazine (May 20, 1946) ‘‘he . . . casually 
pulls the trigger of the revolver.’’ 


‘When violence begins, the projective impulsion by heat ceases: “The 
trigger gave. ..I shook off my sweat and the clinging veil of light 
(J’ai secoue la sueur et le soleil)” (p. 76) 

The hero then goes on to fire four more shots. This the magistrate, 
the public prosecufor and Edmund Wilson (The New Yorker, April 
13, 1946) take as a conclusive indicstor of “deliberateness”. The novel 
gives no clues on the immediate context of these “loud, fateful rap(s) 
on the door of my undoing” (p. 76). 
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(2) The hero consciously attempts to resist the ex- 
plosion of aggression. First, he prevents his pimp aequain- 
tance from shooting the Arab whom he later kills. When he 
walks on the beach in the direction of his victim, ‘‘each 
time I felt a hot blast strike my forehead, I gritted my 
teeth, I clenched my fists in my trouser pockets and keyed 
up every nerve to fend off the sun and the dark befuddlement 
(cette ivresse opaque) it was pouring into me .. . my jaws 
set hard. I wasn’t going to be beaten’’. But the very at- 
tempt to resist the consummation brings it nearer: The sun 
appears at this moment as ‘‘trying to check my progress’’ 
and thereby leading the resisting hero unknowingly towards 
his victim. Once confronted with this victim, the sun bars 
retreat (cf. above), although the hero, taking another step 
forward ‘‘knew it was a fool thing to do.”’ (p. 75) 


(3) The hero encounters his victim without knowing 
that he will do so: ‘‘I was rather taken aback .. .’’ (p. 74) 


(4) The hero appears to himself as acting tm self- 
defense. His fantasies of being destroyed (suggestive of 
castration anxieties) go far beyond the real threat. When 
‘‘the Arab (at a safe distance and with an apparently de- 
fensive purpose—N.L.) drew his knife and held it up towards 
me, athwart the sunlight’’, ‘‘a shaft of light shot upward 
from the steel, and I felt as if a long, thin blade transfixed 
my forehead. . . I was conscious . . . of the keen blade of 
light flashing up from the knife, scarring my eyelashes and 
gouging into my eyeballs’’ (p. 75). 


(5) The hero has a conscious instrumental motivation 
in performing the acts leading up to his crime; this motiva- 
tion is superego-syntonic. He approaches, unknowingly, his 
victim, who is in the shadow and near water, in search of 
relief from the sun. Walking on the beach ‘‘the small black 
hump of rock (behind which the Arab is lying—N.L.) came 
into view. . . Anything . . . to retrieve the pool of shadow 
by the rock and its cool silence (J’avais envie . . . de re- 
trouver l’ombre et son repos) ... I couldn’t stand it (the 
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heat—N.L.) any longer, and took another step forward. I 
knew it was a fool thing to do; I wouldn’t get out of the sun 
by moving on a yard or so. But I took that step, just one 
step, forward. And then the Arab drew his knife... ” 
(p. 75) 


(6) Guilt-alleviating and anxiety-enhancing factors 
such as the ones mentioned facilitate the temporary but total 
return of the repressed rage from repression. The self- 
punitive significance of such a return has the same effect. 
The heat driving the hero to murder and hence to his exe- 
cution ‘‘was just the same sort of heat as at my mother’s 
funeral’’ (p. 75): the hero atones for that funeral by ar- 
ranging his own. He feels at the end that he is going to be 
‘fexecuted because he didn’t weep at his mother’s funeral’’ 
(p. 152). 

In addition, ‘‘ perhaps the only things I knew about him 
(the hero’s father—N.L.) were what Mother had told me. 
One of these was that he’d gone to see a murderer executed’’ 
(p. 138). Presumably the hero’s own execution is in part 
for the benefit of this fantasied spectator who ‘‘had seen it 
through’’, although ‘‘the mere thought of it turned his 
stomach’’ and who afterwards was violently sick’’ (p. 138). 
(Also ‘‘when we lived together, mother was always watching 
me’’—p. 3). One may surmise that inducing the father to 
be sick has the significance of having a sexual relation with 
him. One may also surmise that being executed in front of 
the seoptophilic father has an exhibitionistic meaning. One 
may further assume that this act is an expiation for aggres- 
sive tendencies towards the father in general and his scopto- 
philia in particular: ‘‘at the time (when the hero’s mother 
told him the story—N.L.) I found my father’s conduct 
rather disgusting. But now I understood: It was so nat- 
ural’? (p. 138). Furthermore, the hero identifies himself 
with a fantasied spectator of executions (his own?) and thus 
induces an oral, scoptophilic and sado-masochistie ecstasy 
bordering on panic: ‘‘The mere thought of being an onlooker 
who comes to see the show and can go home and vomit after- 
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ward, flooded my mind with a wild, absurd exultation (un 
flot de joie empoisonnée me montait au coeur) . . . a moment 
later I had a shivering fit ... my teeth went on chatter- 
ing...’ (pp. 138-139) 

These gratifications induce rationalizing elaborations of 
the fantasy of attending executions: ‘‘Often and often 
(awaiting his own execution—N.L.) I blame myself for not 
having given more attention to accounts of public executions. 
One should always take an interest in such matters. There 
is never any knowing what one may come to. . . How had I 
failed to recognize that nothing was more important than an 
execuption ; that, viewed from one angle, it’s the only thing 
that can genuinely interest a man. And I decided that, if 
I ever got out of jail I’d attend every execution that took 
place.’’ (pp. 136-138)’ 


(7) The hero’s extreme aggressions are probably un- 
consciously intended to extort concern — be it in the form 
of indulgences or deprivations — from a world whose real 
or fantasied neglect had induced chronic suicide by affect- 
lessness. This syndrome breaks down when the hero, in 
the extreme situation of impending execution, is exposed to 
affect indubitably directed towards him. He is then able to 
drop the image of the world as essentially uninterested in 


‘Some speculative points may be ventured here. The hero’s inter- 
ference with his destructive tendencies towards his father is accompanied 
by an identification with the (projectively) destructive father. In his 
pre-crisis equilibrium the hero is the consciously unintentional spectator 
of a number of beatings, and the equally unintentional audience of 
stories about beatings: He sees or hears an old man living in his house 
maltreating his dog, the pimp beating his unfaithful girl, a policeman 
beating the pimp, the pimp beating the Arab and being counterattacked 
by him. The pimp tells him about previous beatings of the girl and 
of the Arab. (While these habitual “affectionate-like” beatings of the 
girl “ended as per usual”, the hero’s love-making to Marie is free from 
overt destructive admixtures.) 

In the murder of the Arab, however, he makes the decisive transition 
towards an act of violence of his own. On behalf of what may be a 
degraded father-figure (the pimp) he aggresses (by his complicity in 
the pimp’s revenge scheme) what may be a degraded mother-figure 
(the pimp’s Arab girl) and destroys her brother-defender-himself? If 
so, his murder would be a suicide not only in its unconscious provocative 
intent but also in its immediate significance. 
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him and to react with felt affect to perceived affect. Having 
gotten a rise out of the world, he can get one out of himself. 
When at a certain moment of his trial the hero ‘‘for the first 
time realized how all these people loathed me’’, ‘‘I felt as 
| hadn’t felt for ages. I had a foolish desire to burst into 
tears’’ (p. 112). When the owner of his habitual restaurant 
testifies in his favor with moist eyes and trembling lips, ‘‘for 
the first time in my life I wanted to kiss a man’’ (p. 116). 


(8) Presumably, punishment means for the hero — 
among other things — love... In this context the story of 
Salamano, a degraded old man living in the hero’s apart- 
ment house, and his degraded dog is relevant. (Thinking of 
Salamano ‘‘for some reason, I don’t know what, I began 


thinking of mother.’’ — p. 50). The spaniel — of whom 
the hero’s mother had been very fond — is ‘‘an ugly brute, 
afflicted with some skin disease . . . it has lost all its hair 


and its body is covered with brown scabs’’ (p. 32). The 
dog’s relation to his master is presented as an extreme sado- 
masochistic one, with most of the overt sadism on the side 
of the master. Salamano repeatedly utters death wishes to- 
wards the dog. But when the maltreated spaniel finally 
escapes (to his death), Salamano is in despair and expresses 
unconditional love for, as well as total dependence on, the 
lost object. 


(9) Presumably the ‘‘you’ll be sorry afterwards’’ 
theme just alluded to enters into the hero’s self-destructive- 
ness. In prison he finds only one scrap of an old newspaper 
reporting a murder case: A son is murdered by a mother 
who ignores his identity. When she learns about it she 
commits suicide. ‘‘I must have read that story thousands 
of times. In one way it sounded most unlikely, in another 
it was plausible enough’’ (p. 100).’ 


If this were a “real life” case, the exposure of the subject to the 
story would be regarded as accidental and his reaction to it as sig- 
nificant. As this is a fantasy case, both are significant. This point is 
implicit in certain preceding passages of this paper, e. g., in the dis- 
cussion of the hero as a frequent spectator of beatings (cf. page 25 above). 
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(10) The hero’s acts of violence discharge to some 
extent his destructive tendencies; hence a diminution of the 
counter-cathexis which is expended on interfering with them. 
Therefore, the degree of the hero’s affectlessness decreases 
during his sojourn in prison. He discovers memory; time 
had been more difficult to kill in freedom. Now he ean 
express affectionate tendencies towards the punishing world: 
*‘T ean honestly say that during the eleven months these 
examinations (by the Magistrate—N.L.) lasted I got so used 
to them that I was almost surprised at having ever enjoyed 
anything better than those rare moments when the Magis- 
trate after escorting me to the door of the office would pat my 
shoulder and say in a friendly tone: ‘Well, Mr. Antichrist, 
that’s all for the present’ ’’ (p. 88). After his second act 
of violence — directed, this time, against an obvious father 
figure, the prison chaplain, and rendering his execution 
doubly certain — his affectionate tendencies are more fully 
released and attain the level of serene happiness: ‘‘It was 
as if that great rush of anger had washed me clean (come 
si cette grande colére m’avait purgé du mal) (p. 154). After 
the assault the hero falls asleep by exhaustion. Awakening 
he experiences a reconciliation with the indifferent world and 
its prototypes, the indifferent parents; he can love them 
though he knows they do not love him: ‘‘. . . for the first 
time, the first, I laid my heart open to the benign (tendre) 
indifference of the universe. To feel it so like myself, indeed 
so brotherly. . .’’. ‘‘ Almost for the first time in many months 
I thought of my mother’’ (p. 153). He ‘‘understands’’—and 
identifies with — her having played at making a fresh start 
just before her death by taking on a ‘‘fiancé’’ in the Home 
for the Aged where she lived. The novel ends with the 
re-evocation of the father’s execution scoptophilia and with 
a leap from the acceptance of the indifferent world to the 
acceptance of the punishing world: ‘‘For all to be accom- 
plished, for me to feel less lonely, all that remained to hope 
was that on the day of my execution there should be a huge 
crowd of spectators and that they should greet me with howls 
of execration (haine)’’. 
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A satisfactory language of esthetics scarcely exists. If 
it did, I would attempt to formulate in it a favorable judg- 
ment on The Stranger. Assuming such a judgment, it may 
be surmised that the psychological plausibility (in this ease, 
the ‘‘commonsense’’ implausibility) of the content contrib- 
utes to the esthetic value of the novel — which, on the other 
hand, depends on ‘‘formal’’ characteristics. Among these 
there is one of general importance which can be particularly 
well shown in this novel with its unusual terseness and 
concreteness of style: The high degree of implicitness of the 
unconscious content layers That is, the reader is not (as he 
is in numerous ‘‘psychologically oriented’’ contemporary 
productions) told in so many words, or obtrusively led to 
see, connections of the order of those discussed in this paper. 
Conceivably the author is less than fully aware of these 
connections and certainly the critics — and those readers for 
whom they speak are largely unaware of them. The con- 
ditions and consequences of the antagonism between explicit- 
ness and esthetic impact — an antagonism which has, of 
course, already received psycho-analytie attention — seem 
to warrant further speculation and research.’ 
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‘Cf. a forthcoming study of the work of Evelyn Waugh by the author 
and Martha Wolfenstein. 


